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URING 1891 The Practical Sees under the dash and pluck of the new re has fairly won its title as 
the leader in Agricultural Journalism. It has been published for 37 years (you can count on your fingers the 
agricultural papers with such a record) and cites that fact to prove that it has devoted itself unceasingly to the 
elevation of American Agriculture. But it is not content to rest on past achievements. The Elevation of American 

Agriculture! In that sign it conquered; in that sign it will continue to conquer. It commences its thirty-eighth year 
better prepared than ever to labor for and advance that one single, paramount object. Much as it has done in the past, it 
will do more in the future. Looking back over ’91, we have much to be proud of. Looking forward to ’92, we will create 
a still higher standard of Agricultural Journalism. This is our prospectus : 


A continuation of the present editorial policy of a vigorous and aggress- pressing burdens from the farmer we shall demand legislative 
ive championship of the farmer’s interests. A poor farmer cannot be made action. The greatest good, however, must come from the better 


a good one by an Act of Congress. So far as legislation can remove ! methods on thefarm. To introduce these methods will be our chief aim. 
Our editorial staff, includes the strongest and best known writers in the country. Contributing to our columns are :— 
T. B. TERRY, of Ohio, who has mastered agriculture from . G. H. TURNER, of Mississippi, one of those who 


recognize the possibilities of a new South. 

BENJ. F. JOHNSON, of Illinois, one of the closest 
observers and most original thinkers of the day. His weekly letters 
are a special feature. 

GALEN WILSON, of New York, is doing yoeman service 
for the farmer. He takes high rank among progressive thinkers and 
writers, who are doing so much to lift farmers out of the old ruts. 

Dr. C. E. BRIDGE, of Pennsylvania, who answers all 
questions for the Veterinary Department, Is one of the leading 
veterinarians of the State, a skilled practitioner and a safe adviser. 

J. MecLAIN SMITH, of Ohio, is one of the most success- 
ful and best posted stock breeders in the country; his articles, the 
result of careful investigation and successful experiments, are timely 
and valuable. 


A, B, C, up, will contribute valuable articles each week in the year. 

T. GREINER, of New York, we.] knownasa writer on general 
agricultural, and a specialist on garden topics, edits our Short Cut 
Department. 

JOHN GOULD, of Ohio, the leading dairy writer of the 
country, has exclusive editorial charge of our Dairy Department. 
Under his able management that Department is one of the strong 
features of the PRACTICAL FARMER, and the best in the country. 

JOS. MEEHAN, of Pennsylvania, an acknowledged 
authority on horticultural and arboricultural subjects, has charge of 
our Horticultural Department. Heis a clear thinker and ready 
writer on all such subjects. 

JOHN M.STAHL, of Illinois, for years one of the best known 


writers for the agricultural press. Vigorous, clear and practical. 
WALDO F. BROWN, of Ohio, who has stood for years in Cc. E, CALDWELL, o1 Louisiana, is thoroughly familiar 
the front rank of agricultural writers. He talks, thinks and writes with Southern Agriculture, and his articles possess peculiar value to 


Southern farmers. 

J. M. SMITH, of Wisconsin, known as one of the most 
successful market gardeners of the country. Heuses the columns of 
the PracticaL FARMER freely. 

Prof. W. F. MASSEY, of the North Carolina Agri- 


straight from the shoulder. 
JOHN E. READ of New York, a close observer, a clear 
and interesting writer on agricultural stock and garden matters. 
Dr. A. L. KENNEDY, of Pennsylvania, for more than 40 





years has been oneof the highest authorities on practical and scientific . SS cultural College, is onc of the most progressive teachers, 
agriculture. le through whose efforts agriculture is becoming divested of the 
WM. FALCONER, of New York, conceded to be one of fe Vo) S elements of ‘‘ chance” and “luck,” 
the leading writersof the country on horticultural subjects, and \ ’ , i714 , In addition to these, a score more of special correspondents in 
whose opinions are conclusive in his favorite field of practice and WHO WRITES EXCLUSIVELY FOR ‘‘THE PRACTICAL FARMER,’? AND every section of the country, of National and State reputation, con- 
observation. FOR' NO OTHER PAPER CE MAGAINE. tribute to the columns of the PRACTICAL FARMER. 
These are all practical men and write for us regularly. Wedonot ' Our two Postal Card Departments are always instructive, and both 
drop them in the summer and take thein up again in the Winter. wonderful successes. ‘Short Cuts by P. F. Subscribers ’’ is proving 
During the coming year we shall print Fertilizer, Corn, Potato, Hay an especially valuable and interesting feature. The thousand and one 
and Wheat Specials each of which are well worth a year’s subscription handy devices in use on the different farms are here reproduced. We 
to the P. F. The Specials issued during 1891, on Hay, Fertilizers, award a prize of $3.00 each week for the best suggestion and postal card 
Wheat, Corn and Potatoes, were pronounced the most complete magazines in each department, and $2.00 for the next best. 
. facts touching the —— subjects a issued in —— mee The Veterinary Department is under the charge of one of the most 
y many readers, eac pe ee y was considere Sirmil competent Veterinary Surgeons in the State. Our best writers edit 
our full subscription price of $1.00 per annum, yond our Query Department, many queries answered at acost to us of from 
Specials, together with our regular Mid-Winter, Thanksgiving, and Mid- $10 to ¢15 each 
Summer Specials, will be a prominent feature of 1892. For each Special 
we shall offer Fifty Dollars, divided into three prizes each issue, for the That the public appreciate our efforts in making the PRACTICAL 
three best articles on these subjects, written by our subscribers, not FARMER what it is—the best weekly agricultural journal in 





regular paid correspondents. Last year these Specials brought out many America—is evident from the fact that in the last eighteen months 
first-class articles from farmers not accustomed to writing, which made 2 its paid subscription list has increased five-fold, an increase unparal- 
some of the most valuable additions to current agricultural literature. leled in the history of agricultural journalism. 


IN CONCLUSION, The foregoing indicates that, under the present management, the PRACTICAL 
FARMER has been conspicuous for two qualities: PUSH AND PLUCK. We have had the pluck to push it to the head 
by a liberal expenditure of money in securing the best of everything for its readers. We have not given them skim milk 
for six months, and cream the other six. They have the best of Agricultural Journals 52 weeks intheyear. The most 
satisfactory promise we can make is, that as we have done so we shall continue to do. THE PRACTICAL FARMER is at 
the head; it shall stay there. No farmer, gardener or stock raiser, or any one interested in farm operations, either for profit 
or r pleasure, | can read the P. F. _without receiving S substantial benefit t therefrom, many t times i in excess of What | it costs him. 


65 CENT’S WORTH ‘OF CHOICEST 


S pecial to ‘Yo UTH "S C OMPANI ON “Reader S "" SEEDS ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


We will send THE PRACTICAL FARMER, every week for one year, together with the YouTH’s COMPANION, for one 
year, to any one sending us $2.25. Orif you have already renewed your YOUTH’S COMPANION subscription we will send 
The PRACTICAL, FARMER every week for one year on receipt of 50 cents; and in addition, no matter whether you send us 
$2.25 or 50 cents, we will present you, absolutely free and postpaid, one packet of eachof the following choice noveltiesin 
seeds, the prize specialties of the leading seedsmen of this country: 











MAULE’S NEW EARLIEST OF ALL TOMATOES. This New Tomato, first offered offered. It grows from 15 to 18 inches high, is enormously productive, and is at least 
this season is claimed by Mr. Maule to be the earliest in cultivation, and fully three to two weeks earlier than any of the climbing sort. 
five days earlier than any — variety. It is of excellent color, good size, fine shape, THORBURN’S NEW EVERBEARING CUCUMBER. This unique variety is of small 
etc. It retails at 20 cents acket size, very early and enormously productive. Vines continue to flower and produce fruit 
@LIBPEE’S ALL HED RLY CABBAGE. First offered by Mr. Burpee in 1801, until killed by frost, whether the ripe cucumbers are picked off or not. 
: * oll larae cahbages, being at least a week earlier than MARGUERITE CARNATION. Bloom within four months after sowing the seed. 
; also valuable as a winter sort. Flowers are of brilliant colors ranging through all shades of red, pink and white. They 


Bean was the first Bush Lima “ are most valuable for pot-culture, bedding and borders. 
chased from any seedsman for less than 65 cents, yet we present them absolutely 
per received from this advertisenent in this New Year’s Special issue of THE YOUTH’S 
press order, bank draft, check or registered letter, and address 


ER CO., 17 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


'Y WHAT BETTER NEW YEAR’S GIFT COULD YOU MAKE TO A FRIEND IN THE COUNTRY. 
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For the Companion. 


A TALE OF THE TOW-PATH. 
In Six Chapters. — Chapter I. 


The Result of a Whipping. 


Hoeing corn is not very hard work for one who 
is accustomed to it, but the circumstances of the 
hoeing may make the task an exceedingly laborious 
one. They did so. in Joe Gaston’s case. Joe 
Gaston thought he had never in his life before 
been put to such hard and disagreeable work. 

In the first place, the ground 
had been broken up only that 
spring, and it was very rough 
and stony. Next, the field was 
on a western slope, and the 
rays of the afternoon sun shone 
squarely on it. It was an un- 
usually oppressive day, too, for 
the last of June. 

Finally, and chiefly, Joe was 
a fourteen-year-old boy, fond 
of sport and of companionship, 
and he was working there alone. 

Leaning heavily on the handle 
of his hoe, Joe gazed pensively 
away to the west. At the foot 
of the slope lay a small lake, 
its unruffled surface reflecting 
with startling distinctness the 
foliage that lined its shores and 
the two white clouds that hung 
above in the blue sky. 

Through a rift in the hills 
could be seen, far away, the 
line of purple mountains that 
lay beyond the west shore of 
the Hudson River. 

“It aint fair!’’ said Joe, talk- 
ing aloud to himself, as he 
sometimes did. “1 don’t have 
time to do anything but just 
work, work, work. Right in 
the middle of summer, too, when 
you can have the most fun of 
any time in the year, if you 
only had a chance to get it. 
There’s berrying and bee-hunt- 
ing and swimming and fishing 
and—and lots of things.”’ 

The look of pensiveness on 
Joe’s face changed into one of 
longing. 

‘‘Fishing’s awful good now,” 
he continued, ‘‘but I don’t get a chance to go, 
unless I go without asking, and even then I 
dassent carry home the fish.” 

After another minute of reflection he turned his 
face toward the upland, where, in the distance, the 


white porch and gables of a farm-house were | 


visible through an opening between two rows of 
orchard trees. 


“TI guess I'll just run down to the pond a few | 


minutes, and see if there’s any fish there. It 
aint more’n three o’clock; father’s gone up to 
Morgan’s with that load of hay, and he won’t be 
home before five o’clock. I can get back and 
hoe a lot of corn by that time.’* 

He cast his eyes critically toward the sun, 
hesitated for another minute, and then, shoulder- 
ing his hoe, started down the hill toward the 
lake; but before he had gone half-way to the 
water’s edge he stopped and stood still, nervously 
chewing a spear of June-grass, and glancing 


alternately back at the corn-field and forward to | 


the tempting waters of the lake. 

“T don’t care!’’ he said at last. ‘I can’t help 
it if it aint right. If father ’d only Jet me go 
a-fishing once in a while, I wouldn’t want to 


sneak off. It’s his fault; ’cause I’ve got to fish, | 


and that’s all there is about it.’’ 


In a swampy place near by he dug some angle- | 


worms for bait. Then, taking a pole and line 
from the long grass behind a log, he skirted the 
shore for a short distance, climbed out on the 
body of a fallen tree that lay partly in the water, 
and flung off his line. 

Joe had not long to wait. The lazy motion of 
the brightly painted float on the smooth surface 
of the lake gave place to a sudden swinging 
movement. Then the small end dipped till only 
the round red top was visible. In the next instant 
that, too, disappeared and the pole curved till the 
tip of it almost touched the water. 

For a second only Joe played with his victim. 


—————_—_———— 


Then, with a quick, steady pull, he drew the rebelled, though he felt that he did not really apologize and make a new promise not to go 


darting, curving, shining fish from its home, and 
landed it among the weeds on the shore. 

Flushed with delight, he hastened to cast his 
line again into the pool. Scarcely a minute later 
he pulled out another fish. It seemed to be an 
excellent day for the sport. 

Indeed, he had never before known the fish to 
bite so well. They kept him busy baiting his 
hook and drawing them in. 


He was in the high tide of enjoyment. The | 


corn-field was forgotten. 
Suddenly he became aware that some one was 
standing behind him among the low bushes on 


Joe’s Fishing 


the shore. He turned to see who it was. There, 
confronting him, a frown on his face, stood Joe’s 
father. 

The pole in the boy’s hands dropped till the 
tip of it splashed into the water; his face turned 
red and then pale, and there was a strange weak- 
ness in his knees. 

He drew his line in slowly, wound it about the 
pole, and stepped from the log to the shore. As 
yet no word had been said by either father or 
son, but Joe had a vague sense that it was for 
him to speak first. 

“T thought,’ he stammered, “that I'd come 
down and see—and see if—if the fish was biting 
to-day —”’ 

‘“‘Well,’’ said his father, grimly, ‘‘are they 
biting ?”’ 

“They've bit first-rate,’ responded the boy, 
quickly. ‘I’ve got fourteen in this little puddle 
| here.” 

“Throw them back into the pond,’’ commanded 
| Mr. Gaston. 

| Joe bent over, and taking the fish one by one 
| from the little pool of water where he had placed 
| them, he tossed them lightly into the lake. He 
came to one that, badly wounded, was floating 
| on its side. 

“’Taint any use throwing that one back,’’ he 
said. ‘It’s —” 

«Throw it back!’ was the stern command. 

Joe threw it back. When this task was com- 
pleted, Mr. Gaston said: 

“Have you got your knife in your pocket, 
| Joseph ?”’ 
| “Yes, sir.’’ 
| “Cut me a whip, then—a beech one; you'll 
find a good one on that sapling.’” 

Joe took his knife and cut from the sapling 
indicated a long, slender branch. He trimmed it 
and gave it to his father. He well knew the use 
tu which it was tu be put, and although bis spirit 


deserve the punishment, he obeyed without a 
word. 
| Joseph,” said his father, “do you remember 
my warning you last week not to go fishing again 
without my permission, and my telling you that 
if you did, I should whip you?” 
| ‘Yes, sir.” 

‘Well, I suppose you expect me to keep my 
word ?”” 

Joe said nothing. 

Mr. Gaston stood for another moment in 
anxious thought. He did not wish to whip the 
boy, surely. Though he was outwardly a cold 





is Interrupted. 


man, he had all a father’s affection for Joe; but 
would he not fail of his duty if he did not punish 
him for his disobedience ? 

“Joseph,” he said, “can you think of any 
better remedy than whipping ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.”” 

“What is it?” 

“Well, if you’d just /e¢ me go fishing once ina 
while, —say Saturday afternoons,—I'd never 
think of running away to go, never.”’ 

“That is, if IT allow you to do what you choose, 
you won't be disobeying me when you do it? Is 
that the idea ?’’ 

“Yes, sir, something like that.” 

Joe felt that there was a difference, however, 
but he could not at that moment explain it. 
Besides, he wished to take the opportunity to air 
other grievances of which heretofore he had never 
ventured to speak. 

“T don’t have privileges like other boys, any- 
way,”’ he continued. ‘Tom Brown don’t have 
to work every day in the week, and he can go to 
town every Saturday if he wants to, and go to 
fairs, and have pocket-money to spend; and I 

| don’t have anything, not even when I earn it. 


| And Mr. Dolliver lets his Jim take his horse | 


|}and go riding whenever he feels like it; but I 
aint allowed to go anywhere, nor do anything 
| that other boys do!”’ 

Joe paused, breathless and in much excite- 
| ment. 

Mr. Gaston said, ‘‘It’s your duty to obey your 
parents, no matter if they can’t give you all the 
pleasures that some other boys have. You are 


not yet old enough to set up your judgment | 


against ours. We must govern you as we think 
best.”’ 

Again there was a minute’s silence. Then the 
father said, “Joseph, I had intended to whip you, 
but it’s a hard and unpleasant duty, and I'm 
inclined tu try you once more without it, if you'll 


fishing again without my permission.” 

“T’ll apologize,’ replied Joe, “but I won't 
promise.” 

“Why not?” 

***Cause you wouldn't give me your permission, 
and then [0 break the promise. That’s the way 
it always goes.” 

“Very well; you may take your choice. 
Either the promise or the whipping. I can’t 
argue with you about it.’’ 

Joe was excited and angry. He did not take 
time to think, but answered hotiy that his father 
could whip him if he wished. Mr. Gaston tested 
the whip, cutting the air with 
it once or twice. It made a 
cruel sound. 

“I want you to remember, 
after it is over,’’ he said, slowly, 
“that it was your choice, and 
not my pleasure. Stand out 
here, and turn your back to 
me.” 

Joe's chastisement followed. 
It was a severe one. The pain 
was greater than Jue had ex- 
pected. The shock of the first 
blow was still fresh when the 
second one came, and this was 
followed up by half-a-dozen 
more in rapid succession. 

‘‘Now,”’ said the father, when 
it was over, throwing the whip 
aside, ‘‘you may go back to the 
corn-field and go to work.”’ 

Without a word and indeed 
with mind and heart too full 
for utterance, the boy shoul- 
dered his hoe and started back 
up the hill. Mr. Gaston, taking 
a path which skirted the field, 
walked slowly toward home. 
His mind, too, was filled with 
conflicting emotions. 

He felt that he was striving 
to do his duty by the boy, to 
bring him up to honest, sober 
manhood. Yet, for the first time, 
he began to wonder whether the 
course he was pursuing with 
him was just the right one to 
lead to that end. 

He paused and looked across 
the field to where Joe, who had 
reached his old place, was bend- 
ing over a long row of corn; 
and his heart filled with fatherly 
sympathy for the lad in spite of his waywardness 
and obstinacy. The father felt that he would 
like to reason with Joe again more gentiy, and 
started to cross the field for that purpose. But 
fearing that Joe might think that he had repented 
of his severity, he tarned back and made his way, 
with a heavy heart, toward home. 

As for Joe, his anger settled before an hour had 
passed, into a feeling of strong and stubborn 
resentment. That his punishment had been too 
severe and humiliating he had no doubt. That 
he had long been treated unfairly by his father 
and had been governed with undue strictness he 
fully believed. 

Slowly, as he pondered over it, there came into 
his mind a plan to put an end to it all—a plan 
which, without further consideration, he resolved 
to adopt. This, he was determined, should be the 
last whipping he would receive at his father’s 
hands. 

He was interrupted in his brooding and his 
plans by a young girl who came down toward 
him between the rows of springing corn. It was 
his sister Jennie, who was two years younger 
than he. 

She looked up at him, as she advanced, with 
mingled curiosity and sympathy in her expressive 
| eyes and face. 
| “Joe,”’ she said, in an awe-stricken voice, ‘did 

father whip you ?”’ 

“What makes you think he whipped me?’’ 
asked Joe. 

‘Because, I—I heard him tell mother so.’ 

‘‘What did mother say ?”’ 

“Oh, she cried, and she said she was sorry it 
had to be done. Did he whip you hard, Joe ?”’ 

‘Pretty hard, but it’s the last time. He'll 
never whip me again, Jennie.” 

“Are you going to be a better boy ?”’ 

‘“No—a worse one.”’ 

Jennie stuud fur a moment silent and wondering 


’ 
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at this paradoxical statement. ‘Then an idea But though she did not know it, the person | course, for she was only a distant relative of ours, | adjust his glasses and look over our heads. He 


flashed into her mind. 

‘Joe!’ she cried, ‘‘you—you’re not going to 
run away ?” ; 

“That's just what lam going to do. I’ve stood 
it here as long as I can.”’ 

“O Joe! what'll father say ?”’ 

“It don’t make much difference what he says. 
I'm goin’ to—say, Jennie! don’t you go and tell, 
now, ‘fore I get started. You wouldn't do as 
mean a thing as that, would you, Jen? Promise 
now !”’ 

‘‘]—]—maybe, if father knew you’d made up 
your mind to go, he’d treat you better.” 

“No he wouldn’t. Look here, Jen! if you say 
anything about it I’li—say now, you won’t, will 
you ?”’ 

«““N—no, not if you don’t want me to, but I’m 
awful scared about it. What’ll mother say?” 
asked the girl, wiping from her eyes the fast- 
falling tears. 

“‘That’s where the trouble is, Jen,’’ replied the 
boy, leaning on the handle of his hoe, and gazing 
reflectively off to the hills. ‘I hate to leave mother, 
she’s good to me; but father and I can’t get along 
together after what’s happened to-day, that’s 
plain.”’ 

«‘And won’t you ever come back again ?”’ asked 
Jennie, plaintively. 

“Not for seven years,” answered Joe; “then 
I'll be twenty-one, an’ my own boss, and I can 
go fishing whenever I feel like it.”’ 

“QO Joe!’ Jennie’s tears fell still faster. 
«Joe, I'm afraid—what—made you—tell me?” 

“You asked me!”’ 

“But I didn’t—didn’t want you to tell me 
anything—anything so dreadful !”’ 

From the direction of the house came the 
sound of the supper-bell. Joe shouldered his 
hoe again; Jennie rose from her seat on a 
rock, and together they walked slowly home. 
On the way Joe exacted from Jennie a faithful 
promise that she would tell nothing about his 
plan. 

At the supper-table Joe was silent and moody, 
and ate little. After doing the portion of the 
chores that fell to his lot, he went at once to 
his room. His back still smarted and ached 
from the whipping; his mind was still troubled, 
and indignation and rebellion still ruled in his 
breast. 

Before he slept, his mother came to see that 
he was safely in bed, and to tuck him in for 
the night. She knew that this had been a very 
bitter day for him, and although she feared he 
had deserved his punishment, she grieved for 
him, and suffered with him from the bottom of 
her heart. 

It was with more than the customary ten- 
derness that she tucked the bed-clothing around 
him, and kissed him good-night. 

“Good-night, mother!’’ he said, looking up 
through the dim light of the room into her 
face; **good-night!”’ 

He did not let go of her hand; and when he 
tried to say something more, he broke down 
and burst into tears. 

So she knelt down by the side of the bed, 


and smoothing his hair back from his forehead, | she was ‘‘glad to see, for once in her life, some- | 


talked gently to him for a long time. After 





whom Jennie saw riding away into the dusk on 
old Charlie’s back was not Joe. 
HoMER GREENE. 
(To be continued.) 


——————“——+oe_—_——_ 


THE PRAIRIE. 


A sea of land. There is no restful shore, 
No dear green tree to glad the straining eye, 
But, stretching till it cuts the arch of sky, 
The plain in billows rolls forevermore. 
Cosmopolitan, —Dell Dowler Ringeling. 


rs 
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For the Companion. 


A JANUARY THAW. 


Winter is always winter up here on Hackmatack 
Hill. Jack Frost and old Boreas arrive early, 
bag and baggage, and never leave until long after 
they have worn out their welcome. Knowlton 
declares that the cold is manufactured up here, 
instead of out in Manitoba, as is popularly sup- 
posed, and Persis says that ‘‘if we are scrimped of 
everything else, we always have all the weather 
there is.” 

That sounds a little cross, but Persis is never 
cross except in fun. When her troubles are too 
great to laugh at, she says as little as possible 
about them, and that I think is a very good way. 
You have heard about the poor woman who said, 
when she saw the ocean for the first time, that 


|and she had a good home of her own. 


But she 
‘didn't like boys; and one must like boys, or at | 
| least be able to get along with them, if one lives in | 
our house. 
We gave up all our ways for hers. 1 wouldn’t | 
have done so, but Persis thought we should. 
Indeed, Cousin Althea found something new that | 
she wasn’t used to every day, and when she| 
didn’t like things she would turn her back to us | 
} and put her apron over her head, which was very | 
depressing. : | 
| Of course we couldn’t blame her when the boys | 
‘splayed Indian,” and practised war-whoops, and 
tomahawked and scalped young Pelatiah—he’s 
the baby; but when it was only because the 
minister had called on old Mrs. Fowler instead of 
on us, or because the yeast had soured, we 
thought it hard. 

When she kept saying that ‘‘there was no sense 
in being poor, and people wouldn’t have been if 
they had stood up for their rights,” we felt as if 
we couldn’t bear er, any way ; for that was hinting 
at father about the trouble he had had with Uncle 
| Hiram, his half-brother, which he can never bear 
to mention. 
| Father is a very patient man, and he has a 
strong family feeling; and ‘that difficulty with 
Uncle Hiram has been, next to mother’s death, 
the great trouble of his life. It was about 
| property in the first place; some wood-land that 
|father thought he ought to have when grand- 











Jasper’s 


thing that there was enough of.’ I suppose 


more good-night kisses she left him, and went | Persis feels the same way about the weather. 


back to her never-ending work. 


This, for Joe, was the hardest part of leaving go around in our family. 


home; for he was very fond of his mother, and 


knew that his going would almost break her 
Still, now that he had resolved to go, he 


heart. 


| 


There very seldom was enough of anything to 


father had a large family and a small farm; to 
make the farm fit the family was a harder 
problem than any of the ‘‘sums”’ we had to do at 


would not change his mind, even for his mother’s | school. 


sake. 


It was long before Joe fell asleep, and even | hard to get the money to do it. Our Knowlton | 


Sevéral boys about here go to college, working 


then he was beset by unpleasant dreams, so that | could not even get a chance to work his way, 


his rest availed him but little. 

Before daybreak he arose, dressed himself, 
gathered into a bundle a few articles of clothing, 
a few of his choicest treasures, and a little money 
that he had earned and saved, and then on tiptoe 
left his room. 

At the end of the hall a door was opened, and 
a little white-robed figure glided out and into his 
arms. It was Jennie. 

“QO Joe!” she whispered, ‘‘are you really 
going ?”" 

“Sh! Jen, don’t make any noise. 
going. There, don’t cry—good-by !”’ 

He bent down and kissed her, but she could not 
speak for the sobs that choked her. After holding 
her arms around his neck for a moment, she 
vanished into her room. 

Joe went softly down the stairs, and out at the 
kitchen door. It was cool and refreshing in the 
open air. In the east the sky was beginning to 
put on the gray of morning. 

Jennie, looking down through the dusk from 
the window of her room, saw Joe walk down the 
path to the road gate, then turn, as if some new 
thought had strack him, and cross the yard to the 
barn, entering it by the stable door. 

“Oh!”’ exclaimed the child to herself, in a 
frightened whisper. ‘Oh! he’s going to take the 
horse; he’s going to take Charlie!” 

She sank down on the floor, and covered her 
face with her hands. She did not want to see so 
dreadful a thing happen. But curiosity finally 
got the better of her fear, and she looked out 
again just in time to see some one lead the gray 
horse from the stable, mount him, and ride away 
into the dusk. 

“O Joe!” she murmured. 
what will father say now! 
dreadful !”’ 


Yes, I’m 


*O Charlie! Oh, 
Isn't it dreadful, 





because he could not be spared from the farm. 
He said he would be willing to drive a horse-car 
and live on Indian meal, as a young man whom 
we knew had done, to get through college. 

We live on Indian meal sometimes—hasty- 
pudding, you know; one doesn’t mind the taste 
so much, but it is doleful. 

But I am rambling dreadfully. 1. have got 
altogether away from winter. I wish I could do 
so in reality ; although there is the sleighing, and 
the skating, and the coasting. Little Caleb, the 
mischievous one of the twins, thinks that Hack- 
matack Hill was made on purpose for coasting, 
and gives thanks for it in his prayers every night 
so long as the snow lasts. 

The boys don’t object to the snow, and yet they 
would rather make forts and images of it than 
shovel paths, usefully. Little Darius, the good 
twin, is really the best about that, although the 
shovel is larger than he is. Little Darius is only 
seven years old, but he has the spirit of a man. 

It was after a fall of snow that buried our 
house to the eaves that we had the January thaw 
of which Iam going to tell you. When there is 
a thaw in the middle of winter, and every one in 
the valley is knee-deep in slush, or when there is 
a spring freshet, and houses and barns, stores and 
hen-coops go sailing off down the river, then 
we’re glad to be high and dry on Hackmatack 
Hill. 

This thaw came on very suddenly, just as all 
our “old Probs’’—we have a great many, from 
Uncle Hezekiah Junkins, who is ninety years old 
and feels things in his bones, down to the beavers 


The difficulty was that 


Nurses. 


father’s property was divided. Almost every one 
else thought so, too, but Uncle Hiram got it. It 
| wasn’t worth so very much then, fifteen years 
ago, but now the railroad is going very near it, 
and there is a great demand for it. 

Besides the property difficulty, there was a 
difference of opinion about where the new church 
should be built. Uncle Hiram and some others 
wanted it way down in the valley, and father and 
| all the people up here wanted it part way up the 
hill. It grew to be a real quarrel, and the end of 
it was that two churches were built, with only 
half a congregation each. 


That was thirteen years ago, and there are | 


people in this town who haven’t spoken to each 
other since. Father was a deacon of the church, 
and Uncle Hiram was a pillar, so of course they 
| were in the thickest of the fight. 
| You wouldn’t think that people going on the 
| same pilgrimage, with the same wonderful hope 
}and aim, would fall out by the way over such 
| trifles as that, would you? I hope it never 
| happens so anywhere else, but that’s the way it 
| was in Hackmatack. 

Uncle Hiram never spoke to any one of us; 
and as for our Cousin Jasper, his only son, he 
held his head so high that, as Persis said, he 
couldn’t help looking right over Hackmatack 
Hill. 

Uncle Hiram had grown rich as fast as we had 
grown poor; he had married a wife with money, 
and all his undertakings had prospered. He had 
only one child. 

Sometimes we felt guilty because there were so 


‘“‘was dreadfully discouraging toa man to have so 


many mouths eating him out of house and 
home.’’ But father declared that we were 


‘hostages to fortune,’’ and that the most mischiev- 
ous of us—we all looked at little Caleb, the 
troublesome twin—was worth a king’s ransom. 
Cousin Jasper was sixteen years old, just the 
age of Persis, and almost a head taller than she, 
although Persis is a tall girl, and he walked with 
his head in the air, and as if the ground under 





his feet were not good enough for him. When 


in the brook, who are thought to know most | he was not away at school he was studying with 
| the minister, and every one knew that he meant 
| to be a great man. 

We heard that he called us “the hill gang,” 
and if he saw Persis and me coming, he would 


about it—were predicting more snow and cold. 
That was the winter after mother died, and 

Cousin Althea Hopkins had come from Farming- 

ton to stay with us. It was very kind of her, of 


| 
many of us, and Cousin Althea Hopkins said it | 
| 


never spoke to Knowlton in his life, except once 
to offer him ten cents to hold his horse while he 
was making a call. Knowlton was coming from 
mill at the time, with his overalls on. 

A day or two before that great thaw we heard 
that Jasper had been taken ill at school with the 
mumps, on both sides at once. 

Knowlton thought it was a great joke. 

“Just think of his serene highness with his 
jaws swollen like any common youngster!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘Mustn’t he be taken down a peg, and 
wouldn’t I like to see him!”” 

Cousin Althea was greatly shocked, and said 
there would surely be a judgment upon him for 
such wickedness. Our Knowlton isn’t an angel, 
boys never are angels, and he was sore about the 
airs that Jasper put on to us all; but I knew 
then, just as well as I knew afterwards, that he 
hadn’t any real ill-will towards Cousin Jasper. 

The roads had been broken out a little after the 
heaviest fall of snow that any one remembered, 
and Knowlton was going into the woods to cut 
logs, with the Fearing boys and Jonas Dewey. 
They meant to stay a week, if they could get to 
the logging-camp, and we were busy with 
preparations to make them comfortable. Father 
couldn't go because his old enemy, rheumatism, 
had him in its grip, and he was uneasy about 
letting Knowlton go without him. 

Knowlton was never strong enough to bear 
much exposure, and not fit for the heavy work 

of a farm; but the wood had to be got out, and 

that was all there was about it, in Knowlton’s 
opinion. 

Father was anxious about almost everything 
that could happen to interfere with the logging, 
except just the one thing that did happen, the 
thaw. We had had snow all winter, and father 
thought that this last heavy fall would insure 
good sledding for a month. There was too 
much of it for slight rises in temperature ora 
moderate rain to spoil. 

But it was more than a moderate rain that 
came. Rain began to fall before the boys had 
time to get to the camp, and it poured steadily 
for two days and two nights. The third day 
was fair, but so warm that what was left of 
the snow was still running off in rivers. 

Cousin Althea began to realize that a hill was 
sometimes a good thing, and father walked the 
floor in anxiety lest the boys should not have 
sense enough to start out of the woods until 
there was nothing but bare ground for them to 
come on. 

In the course of the afternoon Wesley Bright, 
who lives on the farm next to ours, came in 
to tell us that the old bridge over the river, at 
the foot of the hill, had been partly washed 
away, and the stage would have to go around 
by Dublin Corner, five miles out of the way. 

Father said that it was really no misfortune, 
for there ought to have been a new bridge long 
ago, and now the town would be obliged to 
build one. Wesley said he was going down 
when the stage came along to see if he couldn’t 
manage to get across with the mail. Persis and 
I put on our rubber boots and went, too, just 

for the sake of seeing what was going on. 

The stage was there before we got down the 
| hill, and the driver had turned to go back, finding 
| the bridge broken. There was an ox-team there, 
| too—our boys, just out of the woods. Fortunately, 
| their route had not led them across the river. 

They were lifting some one very carefully from 
the stage, a sick person, evidently. He was 
| Placed upon the ox-sled, our boys helping, and 
| covering him carefully with the blankets which 
| had formed a part of their camping outfit. Then 
the oxen struggled slowly up the hill, while 
| Persis and I stood still and stared in amazement. 

“They are going to carry him to our house! 
O Polly! and no spare room, and only corned 
| beef and cabbage, and—and Cousin Althea!”’ 
| gasped Persis. 

Knowlton, who was walking beside the team, 
ran on ahead when he saw us. 

“T couldn’t help it, you know,” he said, as 
soon as he came uptous. ‘He is so sick. Oakes, 
the stage-driver, said he stopped at the doctor’s 
}at Brooksville, and the doctor said he must be 
carried home just as soon as possible. Oakes 
said he didn’t dare to take him four miles 
farther; he was afraid he would die on the way. 
Of course I said I would carry him home with 
me. He is a human being.” 

“Of course, poor fellow! And we must do the 
very best we can for him,” said Persis, heartily. 
“I was only thinking that a stranger will be very 
upsetting to Cousin Althea.”’ 

“A stranger! It’s worse than that, you know,” 
said Knowlton, with a wry face. ‘It’s Jasper.” 

“Jasper !’’ we chorused in dismay. 

“Mumps and all. They’ve struck in, or some- 
thing,”’ said Knowlton, gloomily. ‘Do you know 
I’m afraid he’s going to die? He looks dreadful.” 
Evidently it had not proved the least satisfaction 
to Knowlton to see Jasper with the mumps. 

We ran on to prepare for the reception of our 
very unexpected guest by clearing out our room 
and carrying the things into the attic. 

Cousin Althea followed us about, saying that 
she was used to a spare chamber and a loaf: of 
rich fruit cake for company. _ We didn’t dare to 
tell her that it was Jasper who was coming, but 
we had to tell father, of course. 

He started off the lounge, in spite of his rheu- 
matism, and his eyes flashed. I would not have 
believed that of father if I had not seen it. 
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“Not here! Not bringing Jasper here?’’ he 
cried. ‘Well, if he was too sick to go home— 
yes, as you say, Knowlton is right. But it comes 
hard, it comes hard!’’ 

Cousin Althea overheard, and was angry be- 
cause we had not told her, and said it did come 
hard to have anybody come into that house who 
was used to having things like other folks. 

Father had to help Jonas Dewey carry him into 
the house. He protested and declared that he 
could walk if they would allow him to, but when 
he tried he almost fell. They got him into bed, 
and we put blankets upon him, and put a hot- 
water bottle at his feet, and made him swallow 
something hot, and Persis gave him aconite 
and belladonna out of her little medicine 
chest. 

Father said we must have a doctor, and 
Knowlton had to go all the way to Brooks- 
ville, because he could not get across the 
river. 

Jasper didn’t say much, but he kept staring 
rather wildly at us, and scowling fearfully. 
Once he beckoned to me, mysteriously, and 
asked me to keep Cousin Althea out of the 
room. 

“She has a habit of sniffing, and her cranial 
development is unintellectual,’’ he said. 

When the doctor came he said that we had 
done just right; that Jasper had been im- 
prudent and taken cold, but with careful 
nursing would pull through. 

We did not know what Uncle Hiram would 
do. We listened constantly for the sound of 
wheels, but when Knowlton came back with 
the doctor he told us that Uncle Hiram had 
become so worried about Jasper that he had 
set out that morning for Exeter. 

We dreaded his return for two days, and 
lam afraid that we were not really sorry to 
hear that he had sprained his ankle in 
alighting from.a car—he was a very heavy 
man and not active—and no one knew when 
he could return. Knowlton and one of the Fearing 
boys. watched with Jasper, taking turns at catch- 
ing a nap on the lounge in the living-room. They 
said that Jasper groaned and muttered in his 
sleep about having offered George Washington 
ten cents to hold his horse. 

It must have been the extreme dignity of 
Knowlton’s manner which led hun to connect him 
with the father of his country. 

Jasper looked so forlorn and ill the next morn- 
ing that Persis and I, who had also been very 
dignified, found our hearts melting. We knew 


how to get on with boys because we were so used | 


to them, and now that the mumps had carried off 
his airs we found that he was only a boy, inclined 
to make a great fuss but easily smoothed the right 
way if one knew how. 

There was a bond of sympathy, too; he didn't 
like Cousin Althea. I think she had discovered 
it, for she ceased to take any care of him, and 
scarcely entered his room. She said she couldn’t 
be herself where there was a patchwork quilt on 
the bed. 


Knowlton’s dignity did not abate a jot, although | 


he did everything that he could for Jasper; he 
said it was one thing to try to help a fellow out of 
a scrape, and another thing to fellowship him. 

Jasper was so ill for two days that we were very 
anxious, and had a dreadful sense of responsi- 
bility. His mother sent often to inquire how he 
was. She had a spinal disease and had not walked 
for years. After the bridge was mended a mes- 
senger came every two hours. She was anxious 
to have him carried home, but the doctor said that 
was not to be thought of. 

On the third day he seemed to take a sudden 
turn for the better. He wanted more of Persis’s 


Knowlton, who would “pick upon him,”’ in spite 
of all that we could do. 

“‘There’s no one but me at home,’’ he went on. 
| It isn't good for a fellow to be of too much 
| importance in his own family. I can’t help envy- 
jing you, there are so many of you. A lot of 
| brothers and sisters smooth out a fellow’s kinks, 
| you know; he gets so many when he is alone. 
| I’m afraid I was born with a good many. You 
| must have thought me a conceited donkey.” 


| 
| embarrassed, for that was exactly what we had 
| thought. 

| “If I had only known that you were like this,’ 





| he stammered, sand would make me feel so much 
like one of yourselves! But I suppose you 
| wouldn't have been so benevolent to me if I 
hadn’t been ill.” 
Of course we protested that we had enjoyed 
| being ‘*henevolent”’ to him, and it was true. 
“We ought to have found out before that we 
were cousins,”’ he continued. 
Knowlton growled out, ‘‘Whose fault was it ?’’ 
| But we pushed him out and shut the door. 
| anyway, and he should not go back to school that 
winter, and wouldn’t we let him help us a little 


about English literature and history, in which we | 
were so much interested? If we would like to} 


| study French and German he had quite a knack 
| at languages, he said, and would like to teach us. 
If we would like to! Persis turned red and 
pale ina breath. I never saw any one so eager 
to learn as Persis is. I suppose girls who live 
where there are high schools, and knowledge to 
| be had for the taking, could never realize how it 
| was with us. 
But in a flash I remembered how father would 
| feel about it. He was mild and patient, but 
| sometimes that kind of people keep a grudge. I 
| knew he chafed against Jasper’s staying so long, 
and I fancied that he felt, with Knowlton, that we 
| were *‘making too much fuss over him.”’ I felt 
| sure that father had been wronged, and that it 
| would be disloyal in us to try to remain friends 
| with Jasper. 
| Persis remembered at the same instant that I 
did. I knew it by her face before she faitered, 
“Oh, if we only could! But we can’t, you know. 
Father wouldn’t —’’ 
| ‘Oh, you mean that miserable quarrel, do you? 


| We couldn't say a word, and were dreadfully 


Then Jasper said that he wasn’t very strong, | 


lemon jelly than we dared to let him have, and he | I'll put an end to that!”’ he said, with cheerful 
wanted her to read to him continually. Persis | confidence. ‘And I’ll make that fellow,” with a 
has a soft, sympathetic voice, and reads delight- | nod towards the door at which Knowlton had gone 
fully, and such a knack as she has at imitating | out, “let me give him a lift with his mathematics ; 
Irish brogue! you'll see!”” 

When twilight came on, and we discovered that But we shook our heads dolefully. He might 
he was growing blue, I espied a small tear-drop | be able to manage his father, but he didn’t know 
coursing down his cheek. Persis recited “Mary | father and Knowlton. 

Maloney on the Chinese Question,’’ and ‘‘Father He repeated the same cheerful predictions as he 
Phil’s Subscription List,’ and sang ‘Widow | was taking leave, on the day when the carriage 
Machree”’ to him until he was in a perfect gale of | came for him, although father was icily distant 
laughter, and was so boyishly jolly that we|and Knowlton chopped wood furiously in the 
couldn’t believe it really was Jasper. | shed, a few feet from the door, without turning 

He seemed to be astonished that we knew how | his head. 
to be entertaining when we had so much hard; ‘I’m coming again soon,” he said, ‘‘and I shall 
work todo. He didn’t seem to realize that when | bring those books that we were talking about.” 
girls have no opportunity to learn anything but} “Oh, I’m afraid you mustn’t,’’ said Persis. 
home accomplishments they are apt to learn those | ‘*You don’t think what these old family quarrels 
pretty well, especially when they have to keep a| are! They last and last, and spoil ever so many 
rheumatic father cheered up, and a lot of small | lives. You might as well try to fight against the 
boys out of mischief. | elements.” 

He ought to have been up here when we had the “There has been a thaw!’’ said Jasper, with a 
measles all ’round. That was when Persis’s| gay nod towards the bare hill and the spring-like 
genius shone. world. 

Jasper sent home for some books. He seemed} Our forebodings proved true. As soon as father 
to understand just what we would like, and people | had asked a blessing at dinner that day, he 
who have money to buy books, or libraries from | ‘*shemmed”’ and coughed, and finally said: 
which they can get them, can have no idea how| ‘So far as your taking care of Hiram’s boy 
we enjoyed them. when he was sick is concerned, I haven’t a word 

“If I had only known that you wanted them,”’ | to say; *twas a Christian duty. But now there 
he kept saying, as if to himself. We played| must be an end of it, mind what I say; it must 
checkers with him on the bed-quilt; it was a/| stop right here!’’ 
checker-board quilt with red and white squares. Persis’s face was as long as the reflection of a 
If he had been six years old instead of sixteen he | face in a spoon, and I felt too much grieved to 





couldn’t nave found it more delightful to play 
checkers on the bed-quilt! 

‘I’ve been an egregious idiot,’’ he said, as he 
lay back, after one of the checker games. 

‘We haven't an Unabridged,’’ muttered 


hear half of the unpleasant things that Cousin 
Althea was saying. 
“Girls are so silly that any fellow witb a turkey- 


gobbler strut can get ‘round them,’’ Knowlton | 


remarked, with brotherly frankness. 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


We hadn't heard that Uncle Hiram had returned, 
but while we were at breakfast the next morning— 
a farmer’s breakfast, early —there was his carriage 
again at the door, and Uncle Hiram himself 

| ponderously alighting. Persis and I both jumped 
up with our hearts in our mouths. 

“Sit down! Knowlton, go to the door,’’ said 
father, sternly. But he arose after a moment and 
followed Knowlton. 

“I’ve come to thank you, Harvey, for taking 
care of my boy,’ we heard Uncle Hiram say. 
| He was an old, white-haired man, much older 
than father, and his voice trembled. ‘I don’t 
know but you saved his life; Ae thinks so. And 

he’s shown me that I've been all wrong, or 

the Lord has shown it to me through him. 

“That wood-land ought to have been yours, 
Harvey; it is now. I’ve fixed the papers. 
Otis Breed offered me five thousand dollars for 
it to build his factory on. It’s something to 
think that you haven’t lost much by me.” 

“IT suppose I was wrong, too,”’ stammered 
father, ‘“‘hasty and—and bitter. I don’t know 
that I ought to take it, Hiram —”* 

“It belongs to you; it’s all fair and square, 
at last,’ said Uncle Hiram. “And we—we'll 
be more like brothers, Harvey; and if you'll 
let my boy be friendly with his cousins — He 
says it’s pleasanter up here than it is at our 
house. Maybe you'll think of sending Knowl- 
ton away to school, now, and if he should go 
to the same school with Jasper he thinks he 
could give him a lift.’’ 

Persis and I couldn’t stand any more. We 
got behind the buttery-door and danced around 
each other. 

A thaw, indeed! And five thousand dollars 
for us! All the Rothschilds and Vanderbilts 
rolled into one could not have felt so rich. 

Cousin Althea said riches were a snare; as 
for her, give her a contented mind! 

Father and Uncle Hiram were closeted to- 
gether for a long time. When he had gone, 

father said it used to be the fashion for folks to 
bring up their children, but now it seemed to be 


the other way! But we didn’t mind gibes; it was | 


| so delightful to see his care-worn face radiant. 
We found Knowlton out behind the wood-pile. 
He would never have forgiven us if he had sus- 
pected that we knew he had been ‘“‘making a girl 
of himself,’’ so we pretended we were after kind- 
lings. But we knew just how much the prospect 
| of an education was to him. 
‘After all, he—he’s a pretty good fellow!”’ said 


Knowlton. Sopuie Swett. 


————_ ~~+@eo— - 
For the Companion. 


BLINGO, THE BLACKSMITH. 


Tommy Topp sat sunning himself in the wide 
open door of Blingo’s blacksmith shop, when a 





| cloud of dust appeared in the highway ; a chariot 
| presently broke into view from the dusty cloud, 
|and four black horses stopped under the golden 
}elms that shaded a rustic watering-trough near 
| the rural smithy. 


This was a strange event. People did not ride 
|in “chariots” in Massachusetts during the last | 


century, as a rule, and never in a chariot like 
| this. 

The vehicle was not of the classic Roman 
pattern, such as swept under the triumphal arches 
|in the purple days of the emperors; nor, indeed, 
a state coach like the disjointed affairs of the 
| days of good Queen Anne. But it was as lively 
}and picturesque in color as a band carriage of 


to-day, and it was ornamented with a very curious | 


coat of arms the design of which was mysterious, 
and probably was intended to be so. 


| Tommy Topp started up with eyes wide with | 


wonder. Bhngo dropped au iron whiffletree that 
he was making, and ran to the door, shading his 
eves with his sooty hand. 

The horses having drank at the watering-trough, 
the liveried coachman or charioteer drove them 


toward the door, exclaiming, ‘‘Whoa!’’ in an 
imperial tone, as a footman alighted, in a glory 
of shining buttons. 

The door of the chariot was opened, and 
another wonder appeared in the shape of an old 
man in a cocked hat, cape-cloak and knee-buckles, 
carrying a gold-headed cane. He rose up from 
under a kind of canopy, and said in a terrific 
tone: 

** Where's the blacksmith ?”’ 

The word ‘“‘where’’ rasped the very air. 

“Ah, ah—I see,—Lord Dexter,’ stammered 
Blingo. ‘You do me great honor. How can I 
serve you? What can I do for you?” 

The old man turned to his coachman, and said, 
| laconically : 

**You talk with him.”’ 

“One of the horses has cast a shoe,’’ said the 
coachman. 

The blacksmith at once examined the foot of 
the horse—a matter in which Tommy Topp took 
little interest, as that was a common affair. The 
boy’s eyes were riveted on the infirm but pompous 
old man, as he hobbled about with the aid of his 
gold-headed cane. 

The strange restlessness of his eyes would have 
excited the curiosity of any one, and seemed to 
fascinate Tommy, whose life had been uneventful 
but who had a very lively imagination. 

The old man took a few turns under the trees, 
|through which the sunlight was sifting, that 
bright, mellow afternoon. Then he turned sud- 
denly and exclaimed in a tone of command: 

‘Plummer, get out.”’ 

Another marvel appeared, a marvel to Tommy, 
and a spectacle that would have been equally 
exciting to almost any one outside of the sea town 
of Newburyport and its neighborhoods. 

Out of a richly embroidered or figured robe 
rose a figure covered by a cloak that was decorated 
with stars and fringes. It was a poet—an unusual 
curiosity, for poets were not common in these 
days. He, too, had a cocked hat, large silver 
knee-buckles and a gold-headed cane. 

Tommy had heard of Jonathan Plummer, the 
former fish-peddler, who had discovered that he 
could make rhymes, and had been appointed 
| laureate by “Lord’’ Timothy Dexter, whose 
chateau, with its remarkable statues and gilded 
eagle, looked down from a high street on the 

blue harbor of Newburyport. To Tommy, this 
transformation of a poor fish-peddler into the 
poet of the self-created ‘‘lord’’ was one of the 
most marvellous events since the days of which 
he had read in the “Thousand and .One Nights.”’ 

The poems of Jonathan Plummer are still to be 
found in the quaint lore of antiquarian societies, 
in whose safe deposits so much of the world’s 
genius has to wait appreciation. P 

Who was this strange man, thus impatiently 
waiting for the shoeing of his horse, who so 
| greatly excited the curiosity of the Yankee boy ? 

A more picturesque answer cannot be given 





than that presented in the words of Jonathan 
Plummer, the poet, quoted from a long poem 
| Which relates his master’s history : 


Lord Dexter is a man of fame; 

Most celebrated is his name, 

More precious far than gold that’s pure 
Lord Dexter shines forevermore. 


It will be seen that the poet sometimes used 
imperfect rhymes. 


His house is white and trimmed with green ; 
For many miles it may be seen. 
It shines as bright as any star ; 
The fame of it has spread afar. 


Lord Dexter, like King Solomon, 

Had gold and silver by the ton, 

And bells to churches he hath given, 
To worship the Great King of Heaven. 


The Arabian kings »ad their astrologers, and 
so had other kings in the Middle Ages. ‘Lord’”’ 
Dexter was as famous for his intimacy with 
fortune-tellers as for his garden of statues of 
heroes, among which his own effigy occupied two 
pedestals at Newburyport. 

He was on the way to Lynn, when he drove up 
| before Blingo’s door, to visit **Moll’’ Pitcher, a 
'woman who was reputed to have the gift of 
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second sight, and who “told fortunes by tea- 
cups.”’ 

“Lord’’ Dexter, as he was called, but really 
Timothy Dexter, of Newburyport, was a real and 
very famous character of the last century. 
was a mildly insane man, who had acquired a 
large fortune by trading adventurously at sea. 
The grotesque fact of his sending warming-pans 
to hot climates, and of the ship's captain selling 
them for ladles for molasses and returning with 
a fortune, was an old-time wonder-tale, as well as 
the joke of his writing a book called **A Pickle for 
the Knowing Ones,”’ and putting all the punctua- 
tion marks on the last page, with the direction 
to the readers to ‘Pepper the dish to suit them- 
selves.”’ 

His strange mansion and gardens and statues 
are still to be seen pictured in old books, as is 


his own portrait in costume, with embroidered | 


vest, cocked hat, and laced trousers. There were 
many stories of this eccentric man who so greatly 
enjoyed the fancy that he was a lord. 

Curious as is this history, well-known to the 
old New England families, it is hardly more so 
than that of ‘*Moll’’ Pitcher, who figures in one 
of Whittier’s poems, and who was equally 
celebrated as an odd character in New 
England a century ago, when trading by 
sea was the principal business along the 
coast. 

This strange woman seems to have 
been sincere in her belief that she possess- 
ed the gift of “‘second sight’’—an halluci- 
nation that she probably inherited from 
her grandfather, who thought that he 
was a ‘‘wizard,’’ whatever that may have 
been. 

The sailors went to consult her in re- 
gard to their voyages, and crews some- 
times refused to depart from port if her 
predictions were unfavorable. She had a strong, | 
masculine face, with something hidden bebind it; 
a rather kindly face withal, but self-conscious 
and keen. 

Apart from her hallucination and its evil | 
influences, she was a good and self-respecting | 
woman. The simple cottage where she lived was 
visited for many years after her death, in 1813, 
by collectors of traditions and folk-lore, and by | 
nearly all strangers who made a pilgrimage to | 
Lynn. 

Like Lord Dexter, this woman seems to have 
been mildly insane. The two seemed to be 
confidential] friends, and Dexter used to ride over 
to Lynn to consult with her. He was reputed to 
have gained a part of his wealth by the aid of her 
divining tea-cups. 

Blingo soon shod the horse. The imaginary 
‘lord’ and his plebeian poet entered the coach. 
The driver mounted his box, and the footman his | 
There was a crack of the whip, a rush of | 


post. 
the startled black horses, and a great cloud of dust 
rose again, as the grotesque vehicle wheeled away 
under the glimmering autumn leaves, in the 
direction of the blue capes of Lynn. | 

As it passed from the view of the humble 
smithy, Blingo the blacksmith and Tommy Topp 
sat down beside each other in the open door, and | 
discussed the import of this curious event. The 
effect of this harlequinade on the mind of the 
old blacksmith and the boy was to make them 
ill at ease in their simple stations of life. 

“This is a strange world,”’ said Blingo; ‘a 
very strange, strange world. Look at.Timothy 
Dexter. He got rich by accident, and thinks he’s 
a lord. Here I have to work hard all day in 
order to live and pay my honest debts, and then 
have nothing left for old age. That man never 
worked as I work a day in his life. Now he’s | 
going to see that lying old fortune-teller. It’s all 
wrong, yet see how he prospers! I declare I lose | 
faith in everything.” 

The sun was sinking over the autumn hills in | 
mingled lustres of vermilion and gold. The 
shadows were darkening in the woods and 
orchards. Everywhere the crickets were chirping 
in the fading grasses, and their lonesome notes 
only added to the honest blacksmith’s dissatis- 
faction. There are times when even a true heart 
becomes discouraged. 

*Blingo!”’ said Tommy, “I'm thinkin’ that awe 
night be rich.”’ 

“Are you? I should like to know how ?” 

‘We might get Moll Pitcher to tell our fortunes, 
as well as Lord Dexter. I have been told some- 
thing that I believe is true.”’ 


He | 





| tea-grounds. 


| right about it. 


‘*Would you be willing to look into the tea-cup 
for me? I've brought the pay with me.” 

‘‘What for ?”’ asked the old woman. 

“To tell me where the pirates hid the money- 
pot,’’ said Tommy, his voice trembling. 

‘Mercy on ye, boy, — 


continued to live there for many years, but, it is 
| supposed, was buried in the rocks by the earth- 
| quake of 1658. 

This legend, as is usual with legends, grew 
with years, and it is still repeated in Lynn. It 
filled the popular fancy more than one hundred 
years ago, and was especially vivid in Lord 
Timothy Dexter's day. 

Visions of riches began to expand in the boy’s 


“If lonly knew, if I only knew, 

What do you think that I would do?” 
There was another long silence. Tommy was 
mind, and his mental mood perceptibly affected | yery nervous; he waited until it seemed to him 
the honest soul of Blingo. |be could wait no longer, and then he asked, 

“Think what we might do if we were only rich!"’ | faintly, «What would you do, if you only 
said the boy, with eager eyes. | knew ?” 

«1 don’t know. I’m afraid we shouldn't feel| She drew ber chair near to him. ‘Listen. 
just honest as we do now, if we had money that | What would Ido? I'd go and get it for myself! 
we had not earned ourselves, and that didn’t) Now you'd better go home, my lad. This is all I 
belong to us,” said Blingo. “It’s a great thing | can do for you this morning. Go to work and 
to feel that one’s honest.” | honestly earn your money. There, don’t say 

“But the money-pot don’t belong to anybody. | that Moll Pitcher has not given you good advice, 
It’s as much yours and mine as any one’s. It and I won’t charge you anything for it.”’ 
belongs to the man that finds it.” | The disappointed boy dragged his feet back to 
| “Yes, yes; p’r’aps so; p'r'aps not; and p’r’aps | the smithy over the highways and byways during 
I'd lose my own respect if I was to let you go to| the long autumn afternoon, and sank down at 
a fortune-teller to find it. Stands to reason that | last on the doorsill of the shop where the vision 
the Lord don't reveal His secrets through Moll | of Lord Dexter's magnificence had appeared to 

him. 
‘ Blingo came and leaned over him. 
“ “Well, what did she tell you?” 
| «She couldn’t find it,” said Tommy. 

‘“‘What did she say ?” 
| “She only said if she knew where the money 
| was, she’d get it herself.” 
| HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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For the Companion. 
A PUEBLO SCALP-DANCE. 


It is a good many years since my kindly 
“friends and fellow-citizens,”’ the Tigna Indians 
of the pueblo of Isleta, New Mexico, have taken 
a scalp, and they were never universal snatchers 
of ‘the sacred hair.”’ 

All their traditions assure me that they never 
did have the habit of scalping Americans, Mexi- 
cans, or Pueblo Indians,—no Christians, in 
fact,—but only the heathen savages who sur- 
rounded them, and for so many bloody centuries 


Pitcher’s tea-cups; and if He don’t who does? 
That’s what I'd like to know—who does? It’s 
the Evil One himself.” 

The boy sat silent. The sounds around the 
farm-houses were echoed here and there—the 
dog's bark and the chore-boy’s whistle. Now 
and then a light gust of wind, like the passing of 
a messenger unseen, shook down the yellow 
leaves, and left a rustling in the withered trees. 

Afar, a bell was ringing in a steeple of Lynn, 
and nearer there was a rumble of cart-wheels 
laboring under a weight of corn. 

‘There is a great deal of comfort,’’ said Blingo, 
after this pause, as if talking to himself, ‘there 
is a deal of comfort to be taken with money if it 
can be got honestly.’” 

“But J'd/ go to the fortune-teller.”’ 

“That wouldn’t help me inwardly. I’m afeard 
it wouldn't be right for me to allow you to do 
what I wouldn't like to do myself, and I never 
heard of any good that ever come from consulting 
Still —’’ and there was another 
pause—*Still, money would be handy with a 
wife and seven children, and gray hairs comin’. 
Yes, it would.”’ 

The word ‘still’ 


village people. 


these barbarous foes. 

Some eighteen years must have gone by since 
the last scalps were brought to Isleta. 

One of them came at the belt of my pleasant 
next-door neighbor, Bartolo Jojola. He is one of 
the official Delight-Makers, or Ko-sha-re, and 
fully competent to hold his own with any civilized 
clown of the ring. 

A band of Comanches from over the mountains 
to the east stole silently into the pueblo one 
stormy midnight to steal what stock they might. 
The story need not be told in detail. The 
Comanches succeeded in stealing the cattle without 
rousing the pueblo; in the morning the alarm 





settled the question with 


| Tommy, and he started up and walked away was given, the thieves were followed, attacked 


without auother word. He had almost reached | and routed, and the victors recovered the stolen 
the decision to pay a visit to the Lynn fortune- | horses, besides capturing many new ones and a 
teller, after the example of Lord Dexter. As | dozen scalps. 

he hurried home that wish was confirmed, and he Since then I think there have been none of 
fell asleep in the attic to dream of fortune and | these ghastly trophies brought to Isleta; and yet 
fame, chariots and poets, and a chiteau over-| the scalp plays an important part in the annual 
looking the blue capes of the sea. ceremonials of the village, and in a secret niche 

The next morning Tommy arose, and after | in the wall of the dark, round estufa (sacred 
breakfast started in the direction of Lynn. The | council-chamber) rests a priceless hoard of the 
first pause in his rapid journey he made at sacred “barks’’—another Indian paraphrase for 
Blingo’s smithy. scalp—which are still taken out and danced over 

“Blingo, I’m goin’.”’ | at their due season. 

“Do tell!” said Blingo, dropping his hammer.| The Indian does not take a scalp through 
“Well, it may be right, but I don’t feel quite | cruelty, but just as civilized soldiers fight for and 
Still, I would not fly into the | preserve the captured battle-flags of the enemy, 
face of good-fortune. Here, she’ll charge you |as trophies and proofs of prowess in war. Not 
three shillings for lookin’ into the tea-cup, and | being refined enough to see the barbarity of 
T’ll pay my part. Here it is.” taking a physical trophy, he does very much 

Tommy took the money. Then his feet flew | what civilized nations did not many centuries ago, 
along the path by the side of the turnpike. He| when ghastly heads on pikes were no uncommon 
did not stop again until he reached the fortune- | sight. 
teller’s door. The scalp is taken by making a rough circle of 

The simple cottage of Moll Pitcher was gay | slashes around the skull, and then tearing off 
with the last blossoms of a mornirmg-glory vine. | the broad patch of skin and hair by main force. 
Tommy paused to wonder a moment at the pile | It is a very dreadful operation, never to be for- 
of variegated bloom, when the small front door | gotten by those who have once seen it. 
opened, and the fortune-teller herself appeared,| The trophy must be cured by him who took it, 
with an inquiring face. which he proceeds to do with the utmost care. 


against their rule to scalp the women of even | 


“The frost has spoiled them,’ said she, seeing 
| Tommy looking at the morning-glories. ‘They 
will all die in a few days; it is a pity. Won't 
you come in ?”’ 

Tommy entered the solitary cottage, and was 
shown a chair in a simple, plain room. 

“I’ve come to ask you about something,’’ he 
said. ‘I’m poor. We’re all poor at home, and— 
and—I—I wish I had money. I've come to see if 
you'll help me to find some.” 

“To tind some? Mercy, child, — 


“What's that ?’’ 
‘I’ve been told that there is a pot of gold hidden 
the High Rock of Lynn.”’ 
“Who told you that?”’ 
“Grandma Penny packer.” 
There was a thoughtful silence. 
“Well, what if there is ?”’ continued Blingo. 
“I’vea plan,” said Tommy, hesitatingly. “I'd 
like to go and ask Moll Pitcher if she'll tell me | 
where the money-pot is hidden. And then if she 
tells me we can go and dig it up, and you can 
have half of the gold and I will have half. That | 
will be fair. Everybody knows it’s up there some- | She sat down in a patched chair, and rocked to 
wheres, but no one knows where. She only asks | and fro. 
three shillings to look into her tea-cup. And| ‘They say that you know everything—all the 
then—and then—perhaps we might ride in a| secrets of the hidden treasures, where the money- 
chariot and have a big house.”’ | pots are, and all,” ventured Tommy. 

There had been a legend for nearly a hundred | She looked the lad sharply in the face with her 
years in Lynn that certain pirates landed on the | keen eyes, then smiled and said: 
coast, and buried treasures at High Rock or 
Dungeon Rock, two well-known places near the | 
village. Three of these men were captured and 
taken to England. uta third one, Thomas Veale, 


“If Ionly knew, if I only knew, 
What do you think that I would do?” 


“If I only knew, if I only knew, 
What do you think that I would do?” 


There was another 
ventured to break. 


silence, which Tummy 


Many magical powers are supposed to reside in 
the scalp. Even a third party who touches it, by 
accident or design, becomes possessed of some of 
its virtues, though he is thereby also forced to 
certain temporary self-denials. 

When a war party returns to the pueblo with 
scalps, it isa very serious matter. They cannot 
enter the town, nor can their anxious families 
come out to meet them. 

If they have been westward after the Apaches, 
Navajos, or Utes, they make a solemn halt on 
the centre of the Koo-mai, a hill twelve miles 
west of here; and if to the east after Comanches, 
they stop at a corresponding point on their return 
on the east side of the Rio Grande. 

There they camp with the scalps, and send one- 
half their number forward to the pueblo, where 





they dare not go to their homes,but repair at once | 
to the cacique, one of the principal religious | 
officers, and make their report to him. 

For fourteen days the half who are out on the 
hills keep their camp, sending out scouts daily to 
the lookouts in the lava peaks to guard against 
| the approach of an enemy; and the half who | 
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have come to town are secluded in the estufa, 
fasting and forbidden any intercourse with their 
families. 

At the end of this two weeks the warriors who 
have been shut up in the estufa march out and 
relieve their companions in camp, staying there 
with the scalps while the others come in to fast in 


| the estufa. 





After fourteen days the men in camp start 
toward town, those from the estufa meet them 
half-way, and all enter the pueblo singing ‘‘man- 
songs of war, and carry the scalps first 
to the cacique and then to the estufa. 

Then begins another period of fasting and self- 
purification —twelve days for those who have 
touched a scalp in any way, and eight days for 
those who have not. Every act is regulated with 
the most minute and scrupulous care. 

The estufa is always surrounded with the 
utmost sacredness, and its etiquette is more 
punctilious than anything we know of. Theestufa 
is a building by itself, round and low, with a 
diameter of forty to fifty feet. It has no doors 
in the sides, but is reached by ladders from 
ground to roof, and from the roof by another 
ladder down through a trap-door to the interior. 

The interior of the estufa is a plain, circular 
room with walls bare, save for a few antlers and 
rude paintings of the sacred animals. 

One must not forget himself in entering the 
estufa. Reaching the roof, he must approach the 
trap-door from the west side, back down the 
ladder, turn to his right when at the bottom, and 
make a complete circuit of the room, a foot from 
the wall, ere he takes his seat in the semicircle 
around the sacred fire. 

If he were thoughtlessly to turn to the left in 
any of these manceuvres, it would be sure death ; 
for the Trues (gods) would let loose on him the 
ghost of the scalped man, who—clad only in a 
dark blue breech-clout and with a lasso coiled 
over his shoulder—would chase and touch him, 
whereupon he would fall dead! 

When they come to leave the estufa they 
approach the foot of the ladder from the left, and 
on reaching the roof turn to the right, walk around 
the roof, and finally descend to the ground back- 
ward, in hard-earned safety ! 

The seat of the cacique is at the west side of 


songs, 


harassed and murdered ceaselessly these quiet | the fireplace; that of his first assistant opposite 
Moreover, it has always been | him on the east, and the acolytes fill the semi- 


circle between. Ina semicircle around these are 


| the Cum-pa-whit-la-wen, who are guards of the 
| estufa; and in successive semicircles come all the 





| 
| 








rest of the audience. 

All face away from the fire until the cacique 
rises and speaks, when all face toward it, and so 
remain through the rest of the session. 

This sacred fire is made only by the Hoo-ma- 
coon, a branch of medicine-men, and must not, be 
started with a match, only the sacred fire-drill or 
flint and steel being permissible. 

Most of the men present smoke, but never use 
matches. Their cigarettes must be lighted only at 
the sacred fire. 

After the days of preparation in this punctilious 
spot, the scalp-takers and other warriors emerge 
to hold the 7°u-a-fu-ar or “Mad Dance” in 
commemoration of their victory. The dance— 
which is never allowed to be witnessed by 
Americans—is held in a small square near the 
estufa. 

The dancers are formed in two lines, facing each 
other, with alternate men and women. The men 
are in their war paint, and each carries a bow and 
arrow in his left hand, and in his right a single 
arrow with the point upward. 

The women wear their gavest dresses and silver 
ornaments, but carry nothing in their hands. All 
the dancers move with the peculiar hoppity-hop 
common to all Pueblo dances, in perfect rhythm 
to the monotonous chant of the singers and the 
thump, thump of the big aboriginal drum. 

The chant is a metrical account of the battle 
and the manner in which the scalps were taken. 

As soon as the dance is fairly under way, the 
“Bending Woman”’ makes her appearance. She 
is the official custodian of the scalps; has taken 
them from their sealed hiding-place in the estufa, 
and brushed them carefully with a sacred broom 
made in the mountains; and now carries them in 
a buckskin on her back, bending forward under 
the weight of their importance. 

As the dancers perform their evolutions she 
walks slowly and solemnly up and down between 
their lines with her precious burden. 

This Mad Dance lasts four entire days. About 
seven o’clock on the evening of the last day comes 
the concluding round dance. A big bontire is 
lighted, and the two parallel lines of dancers 
deploy around it until they form a large circle, 
the principal singers dropping out of the ranks, 
and clustering around the drummer beside the 
fire. 

The chant and the dancing are kept up all night, 
until sunrise ends the celebration. All then repair 
to the estufa ; the Bending Woman puts the scalps 
back in their niche, covers it with a flat slab of 
stone, and seals it over with mud. 

The chief of the Cum-pa-whit-la-wen, after a 
solemn silence, says, ‘‘Brothers, friends, a road is 
given you” (that is, “You are free to depart’), 
and all file out, free to break their long abstinence, 
and enjoy themselves until the war-captain shall 
again summon them to the field. 

Now that no fresh scalps have been acquired 
for so long, the old ones are still brought forth at 
a fixed time, and do duty, as the inspiration of 
the ‘T’u-a-fu-ar, Cuarces F. LumMtis. 
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GYMNASTICS IN THE FAMILY. 


By the Earl of Meath. 


No good workman ever neglects his tools. He 
values them too highly to neglect them. He 
knows that he depends upon them for his living; | 
that if they are rusty, or blunt, or broken, or in | 
any way out of order, his work will suffer; and 
if his work suffers, he and his family will soon | 
regret the negligence which has caused that | 
suffering. 

Men and women ought to know—though they 
often act as if they were ignorant of the fact— 
that the Almighty has provided them, for carrying 
on the work of the world, with instruments of 
a most delicate and complicated construction. 
These instruments are our bodies. 

The most intricate machine made by human 
hands is simplicity itself when compared with the | 
human frame, and yet this God-made machine 
can stand a large amount of wear and tear, if 
only it be well treated. But alas! there are 
many men and women who never take the 
smallest care of their bodies. 

They would appear to imagine, especially in 
youth, that no amount of ill-treatment can 
possibly hurt their constitutions. Others may 
break down in health; they may see physical 
wrecks all around them, the results of ignorance, 
carelessness, self-indulgence or overwork, but 
they flatter themselves disease will never come | 
near them. They have cast-iron digestions, 
muscles of brass and nerves of steel; they need 
not live by rule and measure like the common 
herd of weaklings. 

So they go on, heedless of warnings, until the 
breakdown comes with a sudden crash; which 
is all the more violent because unexpected, 
unprepared for, and the result of long years of 
indiscretion. 

Outraged nature never fails, in the long run, to 
assert herself. She may be lenient, she may be 
long-suffering; but if her laws are persistently 
disregarded, even her greatest favorites are not 
permitted to escape without severe and deserved 
punishment. One of nature’s sternest laws is 
that the physical powers which are not utilized 
shall decay. She denies the priceless gift of 
health to her children, unless they exercise the 
bodies with which she has furnished them. 

In a primitive state of society man is forced by 
hunger and by the necessities of his condition to 
keep his material frame in good working order. 
But as civilization advances, it becomes less and 
less necessary for large classes of mankind to 
rely upon their bodily strength and activity for 
food and raiment. 

As men congregate into cities and carry out 
their work through the agency of machinery, 
sedentary occupations take the place of active 
ones, and in many cases, with the best will in the 
world, it becomes very difficult for a man to find 
time and opportunity to take sufficient exercise to 
keep his body in the full vigor of health. 

If this is bad in the case of men, it is much 
worse when children are shut up within streets 
and houses, and are unable to-enjoy the free use 
of their limbs. Where this is the case, municipal 
school authorities should provide open-air and 
covered gymnasia, under the direction and super- 
vision of trained instructors, and physical 
exercises should be included in the educational 
curriculum, and be made compulsory on healthy 
children of both sexes. 

But where authorities neglect their duties in 
this particular, and where there are no public 
gymnasia, much may be done by intelligent 
parents at a very small cost, for the physical 
benefit of their children. I remember as a boy 
the delight with which, when I was staying at 
the late Lord Lyttleton’s country house, I was 
ushered into a spare room which he had fitted up 
as a gymnasium for the use of his children. 
How we revelled in the swings, the trapezes, the 
climbing ropes and poles, the cat-gallows for 
jumping, and the other apparatus which enabled 
us to give vent to our youthful physical energies! 

All young and healthy animals, boys and girls 
included, need some outlet for their superabundant 
spirits. Lambs will skip, colts and fillies kick, 
and boys and girls jump, run, shout and sing. 
If no legitimate means of expending this energy 
are provided, it will break out in illegitimate 
ways. Three-fourths of the youthful rowdyism 
of large towns is owing to the stupidity, and I 
may add cruelty, of the ruling powers in not 
finding some safety-valve for the exuberant 
energies of the boys and girls of their respective 
cities. 

It is in the power of most parents, however, to 
keep their own unruly offspring in order, as well 
as in health and happiness, if they will only 
devote a little thought and a small amount of 
expenditure to the subject. When means permit 
and the family is numerous, and there is a space 
of sufficient size attached to the house, a giant’s- 
stride should be erected for the use of both 
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|}running as hard as they can. 
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boys and girls; and in connection with this | practised without expense. It requires no appa- 


should be a cat-gallows or else a temporary hedge 


of bushes over which the children can jump as | and in every city where a public park exists. 


they swing round the pole. 


I imagine that the nature of both a giant’s- | broadens the chest, circulates the blood, conse- 
stride and cat-gallows are known to my readers, | quently nourishes the 
but perhaps it may be as well to explain for the | perspiration engendered is a most efficient means 
information of those to whom the terms are | of relieving the system of unhealthy humors. 


strange. 


A giant’s-stride is a gymnastic apparatus con- | worn next to the skin, and on returning home 


ratus, and can always be enjoyed in the country, 
It develops the lungs, and by their expansion 


body, and through the 


On these occasions flannel should aiways be 


sisting of a strong pole, eight inches to a foot in| care should be taken to change the clothing and 


diameter, and about twenty-four to twenty-six 
feet in length, sunk firmly into the ground, so as 
to leave some twenty feet above the soil. 
top of this pole is a strongly-fastened metal cap 
revolving on a central iron pivot. ‘To this cap is 
attached by hooks four to eight ropes reaching to 
within four feet of the ground. At the end of the 
ropes are short pieces of wood placed horizontally, 
and forming handles. 

The children pass the arm nearest the pole over 
the horizontal handles, and follow one another, 
The centrifugal 
force engendered by the motion soon takes them 
partly off their legs, and they swing round, only 
occasionally touching the ground, with those 
giant strides which give the apparatus its name. 

A cat-gallows is an apparatus for high jumping, 
consisting of two poles sunk in the ground some 


| eight feet apart and some eight to ten feet high. 


These poles are notched on the side opposite to 
the jumper; the notches being one or two inches 
apart, one above the other, at identical heights 
marked on either pole. Between these is placed a 
light wand, resting on the corresponding notches. 
Over this wand the children can jump without the 
slightest danger of a fall, 4s with the least touch 
it is displaced from its position. 

For use in wet weather I have erected in my 
own children’s nursery passage a movable cat- 
gallows, the supporters joined together with a 
beam at the bottom and a pole at the top, and for 
safety’s sake placed an old discarded mattress on 
which the leaper alights, and thus is saved, in the 
case of high jumping, from the jar to the body 
which might otherwise result from landing on 
such a hard substance as the floor of a corridor. 

This apparatus can be equally used by boys 
and girls, and is most popular on a wet day. I 
need hardly say that boots on these occasions are 
strictly tabooed, and that no jumping is permitted 
except in house-shoes or stockings. 

By making the supporting poles of this cat- 
gallows sufficiently strong, the rounded piece of 
ash at the top may be utilized as a horizontal bar, 
and by affixing footholds to one of the supporting 
poles, it can be reached easily by children of all 
sizes. Care must be taken that this ash bar be 
perfectly smooth, capable of bearing any weight 
likely to rest on it, and easily grasped by a child’s 
hand. 

For the use of younger children a lighter bar, 
more easily encompassed by small fingers, can be 
temporarily inserted when needed, and the upper 
bar removed. Of course when jumping takes 
place this upper bar must be displaced. 

In teaching gymnastics in the family, the 
possession of a horizontal bar and cat-gallows 
represents the entire apparatus necessary. The 
cat-gallows gives strength and elasticity to the 
lower limbs, and by means of the former every 
muscle in the arms and body can be thoroughly 
exercised. 

No real progress can be made until the child can 
raise its chin by means of its arms, without 
assistance, to the level of the bar. In order to 
attain this power the pupil must be at first assisted, 
and gradually, as strength comes to the arms, the 
help given must be less and less, until no further 
aid be needed. 

The lessons should be systematic, daily, and, at 
first, of only a few minutes’ duration, so as not to 
fatigue or overstrain the youthful muscles unac- 
customed to such exercise. The apparatus should, 
in the case of younger children, never be permitted 
to be used without supervision, and it would be 
well always to insist upon a mattress, or sacking 
filled with chaff, being placed under it in case of 
accident. 

Some medical men recommend that a broad 
belt should be worn round the abdomen, and if a 
large ring be fixed at the back to this belt, it is of 
assistance to the instructor in enabling him to 
obtain a good hold of the child he is teaching. 

It is not necessary to erect a special building or 
to sacrifice an entire room to the family gym- 
nasium. The cat-gallows and horizontal bar 
can, as I have shown, be placed in any passage, 
and the ordinary school or children’s room ean be 
easily made into a gymnasium by placing a stout 
beam across the ceiling, if one does not already 
exist, and affixing to it a plain, stout rope, a 
knotted one, a rope ladder, a trapeze, and perhaps 
a swing or two ropes hung close together with 
rings at the end. 

These can all be rapidly moved out of the way 
by placing at the side of the wall a light cord, 
passed over a pulley near the ceiling, with a hook 
attached to one end. When it is necessary to 
remove the gymnastic apparatus, the hook can be 
attached to them all, and by pulling the other end 
of the cord the apparatus will be pulled toward 
the ceiling and kept out of the way until needed. 

Where there is a mixed family of boys and 
girls, the ordinary bathing-dress, with a broad 
belt attached, makes a very practical and excellent 
costume for the girls, should parents not care to 
incur the expense of a special costume. 

Running is an accomplishment which can be 


On the | 





rub the body freely with a dry towel. 

To be able to run without exertion or fatigue is 
a useful accomplishment, and may stand a man in 
good stead on many an ogeasion in life, without 
having to anticipate the possibility of his being | 
forced to be an actor in any particularly heroic | 
circumstances. 

The parent who desires to teach his child to run 
with ease should make sure that its heart and 
lungs are in healthy condition, and should com- 
mence, when about ten years old, by very short 
stages, increasing the distance run each day by a 
few yards only. He will be astonished to find 
how systematic practice will develop the power of 
the lungs and legs, and what distances his children 
will be able to accomplish without the least 
fatigue. 

When this power is obtained, and circumstances 
permit, let him encourage them to play at ‘“‘hare 
and hounds,”’ or ‘‘paper chase,’’ in which pastime 
both boys and girls can join. The human ‘hare, 
who is given a start of ten minutes, is tracked by 
the small pieces of paper which he drops from the | 
bag he carries. This evidence of the line of his 
flight he is bound in honor to leave behind him as 
he runs. 

On these occasions both hare and hounds may 
be provided, though not necessarily, with long 
poles, enabling them to leap obstacles in their path 
much higher than those they naturally could sur- 
mount if not furnished with such assistance. 
Some of the most pleasurably exciting days of 
my youth were spent during the holidays, in 
company with a laughing band of cousins,—both 
boys and girls,—with leaping-poles in our hands, 
making a bee-line across the fields of Lancashire. 

I have made no allusion to such games as 
cricket, base-ball, rounders, foot-ball, lawn-tennis, 
or to exercises like riding or boating, as most of 
these require on the part of the parent either some 
superfluous cash or extensive grounds, or both; 
and my object is to show that much can be done 
in the family for the physical education of chil- | 
dren by parents of limited income. 

Nor have I mentioned swimming, as it is not | 
always possible to teach this useful, healthy and | 
agreeable accomplishment; but where it is, I | 
would most strongly recommend its acquisition | 
by both boys and girls. 

I believe that if parents took more care to exer- 
cise and strengthen the bodies of their children, 
and especially of their girls, there would be less | 
illness in the family, the children would be | 
happier and less troublesome, there would be less 
fault-finding and fewer punishments, and in after 
life the men and women would be stronger and 
healthier and consequently more useful to their 
country. 

It ismy earnest hope that those parents of | 
Great Britain and America who have hitherto 
neglected the physical education of their children 
may perceive how easily and with what slight 
cost bodily exercises can be encouraged in the 
family, and how important would be the benefits 
which would accrue to their respective nations 
were the practice of gymnastics to become the 
rule, instead of the exception, in English and | 
American families. 
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For the Companion. 


LOOKING BACK ON GIRLHOOD. | 





FIRST PAPER. 


By Sarah Orne Jewett. 

| 

In giving this brief account of my childhood, or, 

to speak exactly, of the surroundings which | 

have affected the course of my work as a writer, 

my first thought flies back to those who taught | 

me to observe, and to know the deep pleasures of | 

simple things, and to be interested in the lives of 
people about me. 

With its high hills and pine forests, and all its 
ponds and brooks and distant mountain views, 
there are few such delightful country towns in 
New England as the one where I was born. 
Being one of the oldest colonial settlements, it is 
full of interesting traditions and relics of the 
early inhabitants, both Indians and Englishmen. 
Two large rivers join just below the village at 
the head of tide-water, and these, with the great 
inflow from the sea, make a magnificent stream, 
bordered on its seaward course now by high- | 
wooded banks of dark pines and hemlocks, and | 
again by lovely green fields that slope gently to 
long lines of willows at the water’s edge. 

There is never-ending pleasure in making one’s 
self familiar with such a region. One may travel 
at home in a most literal sense, and be always 
learning history, geography, botany, or biography 
—whatever one chooses. 

I have had a good deal of journeying in my 
life, and taken great delight in it, but I have 
never taken greater delight than in my rides and 
drives and tramps and voyages within the borders 
of mv native town. There is always something | 
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” 
fresk, something to be traced or discovered, some- 
thing particularly to be remembered. One grows 
rich in memories and associations. 

I believe that we should know our native towns 
much better than most of us do, and never let 
ourselves be strangers at home. Particularly 
when one’s native place is so really interesting as 
my own! 

Above tide-water the two rivers are barred by 
successive falls. You hear the noise of them by 
night in the village like the sound of the sea, and 
this fine water power so near the coast, beside a 
great salmon fishery famous among the Indians, 
brought the first English settlers to the town in 
1627. I know some families who still live upon 
the lands which their ancestors bought from the 
Indians, and their single deed bears the queer 
barbaric signatures. 

There are many things to remind one of these 
early settlers beside the old farms upon which 
they and their descendants have lived for six or 
seven generations. One is a quaint fashion of 
speech which survives among the long-established 
neighborhoods, in words and phrases common in 
England in the sixteenth and seventeeth cen- 
turies. 

One curious thing is the pronunciation of the 


| name of the town: Berwick by the elder people 


has always been called Barvik, after the fashion 
of Danes and Northmen; never Berrik, as the 
word has so long been pronounced in modern 


* | England. 


The descendants of the first comers to the town 
have often been distinguished in the affairs of 
their time. No village of its size in New England 
could boast, particularly in the early part of the 
present century, of a larger number of men and 
women who kept themselves more closely in 


| touch with “the best that has been thought and 


said in the world.” 

As I write this, I keep in mind the truth that I 
have no inheritance from the ancient worth and 
dignity of Berwick—or what is North 
Berwick—in Maine. My own people are com- 
paratively late comers. I was born in a pleasant 


now 


| old colonial house built near 1750, and bought by 


my grandfather sixty or seventy years ago, when 


| he brought his household up the river to Berwick 


from Portsmouth. 

He was a sea-captain, and had run away to sea 
in his boyhood and led a most adventurous life, 
but was quite ready to forsake seafaring in his 
early manhood, and at last joined a group of 
acquaintances who were engaged in the flourishing 
West India trade of that time. 

For many years he kept and extended his 
interests in shipping, building ships and buying 
large quantities of timber from the northward 
and eastward, and sending it down the river and 
so to sea. 

This business was still in existence in my early 
childhood, and the manner of its conduct was 
primitive enough, the barter system still pre- 
vailing by force of necessity. Those who brought 
the huge sticks of oak and pine timber for masts 
and plank were rarely paid in money, which was 
of comparatively little use in remote and sparsely 
settled districts. When the sleds and long trains 
of yoked oxen returned from the river wharves 
to the stores, they took a lighter load in exchange 
of flour and rice ance barrels of molasses, of sugar 
and salt and cotton cloth and raisins and spices 
and tea and coffee; in fact, all the household 
necessities and luxuries that the northern farms 
could not sup ,'v. 

They liked w have a little money with which 
to pay their taxes and their parish dues, if they 
were so fortunate as to be parishioners, but they 
needed very little money besides. 

So I came in contact with the up-country people 
as well as with the sailors and shipmasters of the 
other side of the business. I used to linger about 
the busy country stores, and listen to the graphic 
country talk. I heard the greetings of old friends, 


| and their minute details of neighborhood affairs, 


their delightful jokes and Munchausen-like reports 
of tracts of timber-pines ever so many feet 
through at the butt. 

When the great teams came in sight at the head 
of the village street, I ran to meet them over the 
creaking snow, if possible to mount and ride into 
town in triumph; but it was not many years 
before I began to feel sorry at the sight of every 
huge lopped stem of oak or pine that came 
trailing along after the slow-stepping, frosted 
oxen. Such trees are unreplaceable. I only 
know of one small group now in all this part of 
the country of those great timber pines. 

My young ears were quick to hear the news of 
a ship’s having come into port, and I delighted in 
the elderly captains, with their sea-tanned faces, 
who came to report upon their voyages, dining 
cheerfully and heartily with my grandfather, 
who listened eagerly to their exciting tales of 
great storms on the Atlantic, and winds that blew 
them north-about, and good bargains in Havana, 
or Barbadoes, or Havre. 

I listened as eagerly as any one; this is the 
charming way in which I was tacght something 
of a fashion of life already on the wane, and of 
that subsistence upon sea and forest bounties 
which is now almost a forgotten thing in my part 
of New England. 

Much freight still came and went by the river 
gundelows and packets long after the railroad 
had made such changes, and every village along 
its line lost its old feeling of self-sufficiency. 

In my home the greater part of the minor 
furnishings had come over in the ships from 
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Bristol] and Havre. My grandfather seemed to 
be a citizen of the whole geography. I was 
always listening to stories of three wars from 
older people—the siege of Louisburg, the Revolu- 
tion, in which my father’s ancestors had been 
honest but mistaken Tories, and in which my 
mother’s, the Gilmans of Exeter, bad taken a 
nobler part. 

As for the War of 1812, “the last war,’’ as 
everybody called it, it was a thing of yesterday 
in the town. One of the famous privateer crews 
was gathered along our own river shore, and one 
member of the crew, in his old age, had been my 
father’s patient. 

The Berwick people were great patriots, and 
were naturally proud of the famous Sullivans, 
who were born in the upper part of the town, and 
came to be governors and judge and general. 

I often heard about Lafayette, who had made 
an ever-to-be-remembered visit in order to see 
again some old friends who lived in the town. 
The name of a famous Colonel Hamilton, the 
leader in the last century of the West India trade, 
and the histories of the old Berwick houses of 
Chadbourn and Lord were delightfully familiar, 
and one of the traditions of the latter family is 
more than good enough to be told again. 

There was a Berwick lad who went out on one 
of the privateers that sailed from Portsmouth in 
the Revolution. The vessel was taken by a 
British frigate, and the crew putin irons. One 





day one of the English midshipmen stood near | 


these prisoners as they took their airing on deck, 
and spoke contemptuously about ‘the rebels.” 

Young Lord heard what he said, and turned 
himself about to say boldly, “If it were not for 
your rank, sir, I would make you take that 
back !”’ 

“No matter about my rank,” said the gallant 

middy. “If you can whip me, you are welcome 
to.” 
So they had a ‘capital good fight,’’ standing 
over a tea-chest, as proud tradition tells, and the 
Berwick sailor was the better fighter of the two, 
and won. 

The Englishman shook hands, and asked his 
name and promised not to forget him—which was 
certainly most handsome behavior. 

When they reached an English port all the 
prisoners but one were sent away under guard to 
join the other American prisoners of war; but 
the admiral sent for a young man named Nathan 
Lord, and told him that his Grace the Duke of 
Clarence, son of his Majesty the King, begged for 
his pardon, and had left a five-pound note at his 
disposal. 

This was not the first or last Berwick lad who 
proved himself of good courage in a fight, but 
there never was another to whip a future King of 
England, and moreover to be liked the better for 
it by that fine gentleman. 

My grandfather died in my eleventh year, and 
presently the Civil War began. 

From that time the simple village life was at an 
end. Its provincial character was fading out; 
shipping was at a disadvantage, and there were 
no more bronzed sea-captains coming to dine and 
talk about their voyages, no more bags of filberts 
or oranges for the children, or great red jars of 
olives; but in these childish years I had come in 
contact with many delightful men and women of 
real individuality and breadth of character, who 
had fought the battle of life to good advantage, 
and sometimes against great odds. 

In these days I was given to long, childish 
illnesses, and it must be honestly confessed, to 
instant drooping if ever I were shut up in school. 
I had apparently not the shgbtest desire for 
learning, but my father was always ready to let 
me be his companion in long drives about the 
country. 

In my grandfather’s business household, my 
father, unconscious of tonnage and timber meas- 
urement, of the markets of the Windward Islands 
or the Mediterranean ports, had taken to his book, 
as old people said, and gone to college and begun 
that devotion to the study of medicine which only 
ended with his life. 

I have tried already to give some idea of my 
father’s character in my story of ‘‘The Country 
Doctor,’’ but all that is inadequate to the gifts 
and character of the man himself. He gave me 
my first and best knowledge of books by his own 
delight and dependence upon them, and ruled my 
early attempts at writing by the severity and 
simplicity of his own good taste. 

“Don't try to write about people and things, tell 
them just as they are!” 

How often my young ears heard these words 
without comprehending them! But while I was 
too young and thoughtless to share in an enthn- 
siasm for Sterne or Fielding, and Smollett or Don 
Quixote, my mother and grandmother were 
leading me into the pleasant ways of ‘*Pride and 
Prejudice,”” and ‘The Scenes of Clerical Life,”’ 
and the delightful stories of Mrs. Oliphant. 

The old house was well provided with leather- 
bound bovks of a deeply serious nature, but in 
my youthful appetite for knowledge, I could 
even in the driest find something vital, and in the 
more entertaining I was completely lost. 

My father had inherited from his father an 
amazing knowledge of human nature, and from 
his mother’s French ancestry, that peculiarly 
French trait, called gaieté de ceur. Through all 
the heavy responsibilities and anxieties of his 
busy professional life, this kept him young at 
heart and cheerful. His visits to his patients 
were often made perfectly delightful and refresh- 


his personality. 

I knew many of the patients whom he used to 
visit in lonely inland farms, or on the seacoast in 
York and Wells. I used to follow him about 
silently, like an undemanding little dog, content 
to follow at his heels. 

I bad no consciousness of watching or listening, 
or indeed of any special] interest in the country 
interiors. In fact, when the time came that my 
| own world of imaginations was more real to me 
| than any other, I was sometimes perplexed at my 
| father’s directing my attention to certain points of 
| interest in the character or surroundings of our 
acquaintances. 

I cannot help beliefing that he recognized, long 
before I did myself, in what direction the current 
of purpose in my life was setting. Now, as I 
write my sketches of country life, I remember 
again‘and again the wise things he said. and the 
| sights he made me see. He was only impatient 
| with affectation and insincerity. 

I may have inherited something of my father’s 
and grandfather’s knowledge of human nature, 
but my father never lost a chance of trying to 
teach me to observe. I owe a great deal to his 
patience with a heedless little girl given far more 
to dreams than to accuracy, and with perhaps too 
little natural sympathy for the dreams of others. 

The quiet village life, the dull routine of 

farming or mill life, early became interesting to 
me. I was taught to find everything that an 
imaginative child could ask, in the simple scenes 
close at hand. 
' I say these things eagerly, because I long to 
impress upon every boy and girl this truth: that 
it is not one’s surroundings that can help or 
hinder—it is having a growing purpose in one’s 
life to make the most of whatever is in one’s 
reach. 

If you have but a few good books, learn those 
to the very heart of them. Don’t for one moment 
believe that if you had different surroundings 
and opportunities you would find the upward 
path any easier to climb. One condition is like 
another, if you have not the determination and 
the power to grow in yourself. 

I was still a child when I began to write down 
the things I was thinking about, but at first I 
always made rhymes and found prose so difficult 
that a schoo] composition was a terror to me, and 
I do not remember ever writing one that was 
worth anything. But in course of time rhymes 
themselves became difficult and prose more and 
more enticing, and I began my work in life, most 
happy in finding that I was to write of those 
country characters and rural landscapes to which 
I myself belonged, and which I had been taught 
to love with all my heart. 

I was between nineteen and twenty when my 
first sketch was accepted by Mr. Howells for the 
Atlantic. I already counted myself as by no 
means a new contributor to one or two other 
magazines— Young Folks and The Riverside— 
but 1 had no literary friends ‘at court.” 

I was very shy about speaking of my work at 
home, and even sent it to the magazine under an 
assumed name, and then was timid about asking 
the post-mistress for those mysterious and exciting 
editorial letters which she announced upon the 
post-office list as if I were a stranger in the town. 
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For the Companion. 


MAIDEN SPEECHES IN CONGRESS. 


A first speech in Congress very seldom counts 
for much in making a man known. Before one 
reaches a seat in Congress he has generally made 
bis reputation as a public speaker. He has 
probably taken part in many campaigns, and 
demonstrated his ability. 

The majority of senators and members come 
from the legal profession. Therefore, in addition 
to their political experiences, they commonly 
have the knowledge and dexterity acquired in 
presenting arguments in the courts. 

It is not considered ‘“‘good form”’ for a senator 
or a member to speak much during his first 
year in Congress. Reputations there are built 
more solidly. Members begin first with the 
obscure labor in the committee-rooms. Then, 
through knowledge of the rules gained there, 
they acquire a skill with which they may make 
for themselves a position in the debates. 

The confusion and lack of system which now 
exists in Congress is very much against the 
cultivation of oratory. It is only the plain, 
practical ‘‘business’’ talks which bave any effect. 

A notable impression in a first speech was made 
by Mr. Phelps, our present Minister to Berlin. 
Mr. Phelps attracted some attention in the House 
when he first came there on account of his 
youthful appearance and the neatness and careful- 
ness of his dress, which at that time was rather 
unusual in Congress. On account of this care 
some of the Western and Southern members 
regarded Mr. Phelps as a ‘society man’ rather 
than a statesman. 

He took no part in the debates for a long time, 
giving no sign, therefore, that he was likely to 
become one of the leading debaters in the House. 
Yet there was no one who was more observant, 
and no one who more fully appreciated what was 
going on. 

One day when a bill relating to national elections 
was up for consideration, Mr. Blaine, who was 





then Speaker, turned and said. in grave tones, 
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ing to them by his kind heart, and the charm of | ‘The gentleman from New Jersey has the floor.”’ 


The members all wheeled around at once, and 
looked at Mr. Phelps, who had addressed the 
Speaker. Their curiosity was aroused by the 
fact that up to that time he had never uttered a 
word, even of interrogation, in the debates. 

The New Jersey member adjusted his eye- 
glasses with the most serene composure, and 
with a pause which intensified the attention 
concentrated upon him, began to speak. 

He showed no sign of embarrassment. His 
language was well-chosen and deliberate, and his 
knowledge of current affairs was at once shown 
to be vastly superior to that of the average 
member. Within ten minutes he had gained the 
admiration of the House. 

Then he passed on to deal with the dangerous 
weapon of satire, and criticised so sharply and 


| wittily the position of his opponents that the 
| thrills of surprise at his audacity gave way to 


delighted amusement; and in half an hour’s time 
the older members learned that a keen and intelli- 
gent mind may lie concealed under a mask of 
indifference, and that a man of energy and 
character may choose to dress in the height of 
the fashion. 

Another most notable maiden speech, and one 
that made a profound impression, was delivered 
by Robert Elliott, a colored member from South 
Carolina. The Civil Rights Bill was pending—a 
measure to secure the negroes the rights granted 
them by the Constitutional Amendments. 

Mr. Elliott was a coal-black negro, and possessed 
the intensity of temperament characteristic of his 
race. He had received an excellent education in 
England—at a London school and at Eton College, 
of which he was a graduate. 

He was the leader of the colored people in his 
State, and had high aspirations for the independ- 
ence of his race. Great curiosity had been felt 
concerning him. 

Whenever, before this, a negro had spoken well 
in Congress, his ability was credited to some 
strain of white blood in his veins; but here was 
a negro of pure blood, who was announced to 
speak upon the Civil Rights Bill. His powers as 
an orator were absolutely unknown; yet there 
had been an expectancy of something unusual, 
which packed the galleries, and caused every 
member to be in his seat at the time designated 
for Mr. Elliott’s speech. 

1 never bave witnessed a more remarkable 
sight. Mr. Elliott was a man of medium height. 
He was very black, with a long, oval-shaped 
head. His features were essentially those of a 
pure negro. His face was smooth-shaven, and 
his eyes deep set. 

He had a very peculiar voice—musical, and 
very clear and penetrating in its character. There 
were deep notes in it which thrilled one, quite 
apart from the meaning of his words. All the 
fire and the fury of bis ambition, all the intensity 
of his individuality, burst forth in this speech. It 
was the bitter plaint of a persecuted race, uttered 
in words of the most dignified character, and 
expressed in the purest and clearest English. It 
was one of the most eloquent defences of the 
position of the colored people in the South that 
was ever made, and one of the most earnest ple#s 
for justice. 

Mr. Elliott received quite as much attention 
from the Democrats as from the Republicans. 
Never in my recollection bad any orator held an 
audience so rapt and breathless. For the two 
hours during which be spoke without a break no 
one stirred in his seat, and no one ventured to 
interrupt the flow of his fiery eloquence. When he 
closed, a throng of members left their seats and 
crowded around this negro, and nearly half an 
bour had passed before they could finish their 
compliments and congratulations. 

It was Elliott’s first and last speech in Con- 
gress. His disappointment over the failure to 
obtain legislation to protect his people was so 
great that he took no farther part in the debates; 
and when he was afterward deprived of his seat 
by a hostile count, he made no protest. 

The maiden speech of Mr. Bruce, one of the 
colored men who have represented Mississippi in 
the Senate, was also made in connection with the 
Civil Rights Bill. Mr. Bruce labored, at first, 
under great excitement. His face was bathed 
in perspiration, and his form shook as he rose, 
with a carefully prepared speech, to address the 
Senate. 

To rise from the position of a slave to that of a 
well-to-do planter and a Senator of the United 
States involved a change almost as great as any 
described in the ‘‘Arabian Nights’”’ tales. He 
felt the responsibility of this new situation. Asa 
pioneer of his race, he knew that unusual atten- 
tion would be given to everything he said. His 
success, therefore, was more important to him 
than any mere personal] one. 

It was, however, very marked. While he did 
not have the eloquence of Elliott, he had a 
clearness and a directness of statement and a 
common-sense way of presenting the claims of 
his race which were well fitted for the character 
of the Senate debates. 

Indeed, it was observed at that time, as it had 
been observed before, that colored people have a 
natural turn for oratory. They have volubility 
of language, easy methods of expression and 
pleasing voices, and are graceful in their gestures. 
Underneath their talk there is often a passionate 
tone of conviction which thrills the hearer, even in 
spite of indifference or opposition to their views. 

President Harrison was an object of unusual 





attention when he came to the Senate. He was 
known as an eminent lawyer, and as an officer 
distinguished for his courage during the war. 
The brilliancy of his campaign for the governor- 
ship in Indiana bad attracted unusual attention. 
Moreover people were curious because of his 
descent from a line of great men. When he came 
to his seat in the Senate, after taking the oath, he 
was earnestly scrutinized by the galleries. 

He was then, as now, very pale and reserved. 
He did not have the facility of many public men 
in making acquaintances. But it was noticed 
that this quiet, self-contained Senator watched the 
proceedings with the clear, shrewd vision that he 
had employed in his study of cases in open court. 
In the committee meetings and in the caucuses he 
was found to be gracious and kindly, having the 
element of humor in his composition. 

It was during an election debate in the Senate 
that Mr. Harrison made his first notable appear- 
ance. Some of the champions upon the other 
side of the house were pressing his side very hard. 
It involved much courage to come to the front at 
that time, for some of the most eloquent men on 
the Democratic side had been speaking to excited 
galleries, and a new man would labor under a 
disadvantage in speaking against men well expe- 
rienced in the peculiar debates of this chamber. 

But it was seen, as the excitement increased, 
that the Indiana Senator became more and more 
resolved to speak. His manner, when at last he 
arose, was very quiet. His voice was clear and 
low. He spoke first from his desk, on the extreme 
Republican right. As he became animated, he 
advanced along the line until he had reached the 
middle aisle. 

This quiet, self-contained lawyer - statesman 
astonished every one by his boldness and aggres- 
sion. His voice rang out with the clear notes of 
a bugle. His knowledge of law and his grasp of 
the facts in the case involved showed him to be the 
match of any one in the Senate. His bearing in 
this debate, keen, eager, aggressive and skilful, 
placed him at once in the front rank in the Senate. 

One of the most remarkable maiden speeches 
made on the Democratic side in the House of 
Representatives was by Mr. Lamar of Mississippi, 
afterward Senator from that State and Secretary 
of the Interior, and now a justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. Lamar was closely identified with the 
Southern Confederacy, and for several years 
represented it as minister in Europe, seeking 
recognition there. When he recovered his political 
rights and was elected to Congress from Mis- 
sissippi, he was wrongfully classed as one of the 
most uncompromising men of the South. 

During the stormy reconstruction period in 
Congress, when men’s passions ran high and in 
the debates many bitter things were said, the 
voice of moderation was seldom heard. After 
nearly a year in Congress without saying any- 
thing, this new Mississippi member arose and 
began to address the House. The galleries 
happened to be packed, owing to the unusually 
exciting character of the debates of that time. 

Mr. Lamar showed himself at once to be a man 
of great force of character, unusual powers of 
expression and breadth of view. 

He came forward to tender the olive-branch of 
peace. He used no words which could offend. 
He was the one of the first to declare the war 
to be a thing of the past, whose bitter memories 
should be forgotten. 

He was the prophet of the new South. He said 
that the prosperity of the country depended upon 
harmony and good-will between the two sections. 
Without that, the blood and treasure poured out 
in the past were worse than wasted. He was 
willing to forget and to forgive; if the conquered 
could do this, surely the conquerors could meet 
the vanquished on that ground. 

This speech, which was one of the noblest 
addresses ever delivered in Congress, was tele- 
graphed in full to nearly every newspaper in the 
land; and the Mississippi member who the day 
before had been comparatively obscure sprang at 
once into the nation’s notice. 

Another maiden orator hitherto unknown to 
fame who made his début in Congress was 
Congressman M——, of New York. The impres- 
sion created by his first effort was quite of another 
sort. Though a Republican, he was elected— 
by accident—from a Democratic district. The 
majority there was so large that the Republicans 
could with difficulty find any one willing to 
become a candidate. Mr. M was a clerk in 
the New York Custom House. The Democrats 
in his district, becoming involved in a quarrel, 
divided, and nominated two candidates. This 
elected the Republican. 

The result was an overwhelming surprise to 
Mr. M He arose at once from obscurity to 
the honor of representing the great city of New 
York in Congress. 

He took his seat at the time of the great finan- 
cial debates preceding specie resumption. He 
was tempted to take part in these debates, and 
prepared a financial speech. The work of the 
preparation and excitement of its delivery turned 
his mind; but this was not discovered until a few 
weeks after. 

Then it was found that Mr. M—— came to the 
House nearly every day with a new speech, and 
sought to have it printed in the record without 
having delivered it. This would not in itself 
have been an evidence of insanity, but other 
things came to the surface, and a board of 
physicians who sat upon his case found him — 
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hopelessly deranged. The excitement attendant 
upon his sudden rise, complicated with the study 
of the financial question of that day, had proved 
too much for his intellect. He died several weeks 
after in the Government Insane Asylum, com- 
posing financial speeches up to the very last hour 
of his life. T. C. CRAwForp. 
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For the Companion. 
ANSWERED. 


When Conscience asks the question “‘Is it right ?” 
There lies the answer, open as the day ; 
For never does the traveller need light, 
Save when he journeys on an unsafe way. 
ALICE LENA COLE. 
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For the Companion. 


THEIR PERILOUS JOURNEY. 
A Story of the Canadian Northwest. 


In Four CuHaprers.—CHAPTER I. 
In Quest of Freedom. 


Baptiste Laviolette came moodily forth from 
the post-trader’s great store-room at old Fort 
Saskatchewan. His brother Ferdinand sat waiting 
outside the door. 

“Eh bien?” he said. “Have we anything?” 

Baptiste shook his head, with an impatient 
gesture and a shrug of his strong, young shoulders. 

“Rien du tout. We have nothing,” he replied, 


bitterly. ‘Less than nothing. We are in debt— 
still in debt.” 

“How much in debt, my brother?” asked 
Ferdinand. 


“Twenty beaver pelts,—the same as last year, 
the same as the year before,” Baptiste replied, 
striding forth from the stockade. 

The younger voyageur arose and followed 
Baptiste down to their bateau, at the river-bank. 
Both were handsome young métis (half-breeds) of 
the Northwest Territory, apparently 
from seventeen to twenty years of 
age; hardy, well-knit youths, inured 
to exposure, skilled in the use of the 
rifle and oar, adepts in trapping, and 
expert dog-drivers. These arts con. 
stituted the sole education of a métis 
boy in 1838. 

Baptiste began loading the bateau 
with supplies. There were pemmican, 
tea, salt, a kettle and pan; the barest 
necessities of life. 

“But we had thirty fox, thirty-eight 
sable, eighty mink and fourteen 
fisher,” enumerated Ferdinand. “For 
all we have nothing! Ah! this mis. 
erable debt. Always the same; always 
it follows us; always it eats up all 
that we can bring.” 

“And this year we must go portag- 
ing, to York Factory,” Baptiste said. 
“The factor spoke harshly to me when 
I asked for a credit. ‘You and your 
brother have done little service thus 
far,’ said he. ‘This year you must 
make the long trip. You must get ex- 
perience. Your older brother, Pierre, 
has made a bad end.’” 

“It’s false!” cried Ferdinand, warm- 
ly. “I have talked with old Jacques 
from Qu’Appelle, and with the Black- 
foot, Ka-ka-ta. Pierre is now with 
the Americans, on the great river 
south of the Biackfoot country. He 
has horses, he has guns. He is free; he does no 
service for the Company, he is his own man.” 


“Ah, if we could but join him!” sighed Baptiste. | 


During the following week the brothers were 
drafted into a party of seventy voyageurs and sent 
on the arduous journey, by river, lake and forest 
trail, to Fort York, on Hudson Bay, a thousand 
miles to the eastward. They were to bring back, 
by bateau and portage, the year’s supply of stores 
for the Saskatchewan posts. The trip would 
occupy the entire brief northern summer. 

Neither Baptiste nor Ferdinand received these 
orders with satisfaction. The ferment of discontent 
was in their hearts. They secretly cherished the 
purpose of making a bold push for the great 
Republic in the south, of which they had heard 
many rumors. 

Yet the Hudson Bay Company was not wholly 
unkind. This great fur monopoly, which operated 
throughout the whole north land, from Hudson Bay 
to the Pacific, and from the American Boundary 
to the Arctic Sea, preserved order, bought furs 
and paid in food, guns, blankets and ammunition 
from year to year. Time and again it had saved 
the improvident Indians and métis from starvation, 
by advancing supplies upon the credit system. 

But it saved them for its own use. The trade 
was wholly by barter, and the Company set the 
prices for the furs it took, as well as for the goods 
it sold. 

The government of the Territory was in the 
Company’s hands. Its officials made the laws and 
administered them. To secure payment of debts, 
stringent regulations, touching the personal liberty 
of the debtor, were devised, till in the end the poor 
people were held as in a vise by their seeming 
benefactors. 

From this vassalage Baptiste and Ferdinand 
Laviolette determined to escape. In the south, 
somewhere, there were competitive fur-traders, 
and a land of liberty. They resolved to reach it. 

From the Saskatchewan to the Upper Missouri 
waters is now a journey of but a few days, quite 
unattended by peril. It was far otherwise in the 
year 1838. 

To Baptiste and Ferdinand the Rocky Mountains, 
on the west, represented the boundaries of the 
world. To the south was the country of the hostile 
Blackfeet and, beyond, that of the cruel Sioux. 
Of the geography of the farther world they knew 
nothing. 

It was not till the following February that they 
were able to provide themselves with the outfit 
needed for their contemplated exodus. 





They then took, in payment for their season’s 
work at “portaging,” two hundred pounds of | 
pemmican,—desiccated buffalo meat, mixed with 
fat,—_two pounds of tobacco, three pounds of tea, | 
and a few other necessaries. They purchased 
more than their usual stock of powder and lead. 

In their small armory was a flintlock musket 
which had been the property of Pierre, whom 
they now believed to be with the Americans. 
Baptiste had purchased another at the post, giving 
in payment for it the beautiful skin of a black fox. 

From their kind old squaw mother, dead for a 
year, they had received, as an heirloom, two 
nicely prepared buffalo skins and a few tin cups 
and plates. With a short blue Hudson Bay over. 
coat and a blue blanket apiece, a couple of panni-. 
kins, an axe, a hatchet, two long-lashed whips 
and two sheath-knives, the simple list of their 
possessions was nearly complete. 
| Their sledge and their dogs, four strong, brindled 
| mongrels, had been left to them by their father, 
| Michel Laviolette, when he went “portaging” to 
| York Factory two seasons previously—a trip from 
| 





which he had never returned. 

Fearing lest they might be detained, they replied 
| evasively to the questions of their acquaintances. 
| Without formal farewell, they turned their backs 
| upon the scenes of their boyhood forever. Every- 
thing, even their life, was staked upon the cast. 

Day after day they tramped to the southwest 

over that rolling solitude of snow, to no sound but 
the clack-clack of their snow-shoes, the occasional 
yelps of their dogs, or their own voices. 

In fair weather the well-trained dogs needed 
| little driving. Baptiste usually broke the trail, and 
Ferdinand followed behind the sledge. 

Day after day the monotony of their plodding 
was broken only when they shot a white hare ora 
thin prairie chicken, by way of giving variety to 
their food. Night after night they lay in the snow 
under the stars, while all the sky seemed moving 
with the shifting streamers of the northern lights. 

In preparing a camping place they used their 
snow-shoes as shovels to dig out a pit about ten 
feet in length by four feet in width. 


| the wind, 


When fir boughs could be procured, they were | 
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| laid evenly over two-thirds of the bottom and 
covered with a buffalo skin. Often the lads had 
nothing but the robe between them and the snow. 
In one end of the pita small fire was kindled when 
wood could be found. The voyageurs lay rolled 
in their buffalo skins, and the dogs huddled 
together about their feet. 

That they might be able to procure wood for 
fuel, and take shelter from storms, the young 
métis endeavored to keep woodlands always in 
sight. When a storm threatened, they placed a 
roof of fir boughs over the camp-pit, laid in a good 
stock of the best wood they could find in that ill- 
wooded country, and awaited better weather. 

Once they were thus delayed for three days, 
while a gale blew and kept the air so full of snow 
that the sun could not be seen. The roofed camp 
was somewhat smoky, but shelter from the storm 
was the chief consideration. 

Fortunate indeed were they when they had such 
a protection. Sometimes they were in open 
country when sudden winds whirled clouds of 
snow from the ground, and concealed all the world 
as with a thick mist of icy particles furiously blown. 
From such storms the brush sheltered them fairly 
well, though even there the fiercer blizzards some- 
times compelled them to extemporize a windbreak 
and huddle with their dogs in its shelter, under 
the protection of the buffalo skins. 

Unto this day the weather is the most dreaded 
enemy of winter travellers in the great lone land, 
and once Baptiste and Ferdinand were near falling 
among its victims. 

Ferdinand was leading the way across a wide 
lake when a sudden and blinding snow-squall 
enveloped the party. The dogs turned short from 
their course. 

Baptiste, a few steps behind the sledge, imme- 
diately lost sight of his brother in the dense white 
cloud. He called aloud, but heard no response. 
He dared not stop to listen, for the dogs had set off 
on a sharp run before the wind, and he must stay 
with the sled at all hazards. To have let it get 
five yards away would have been to lose sight of it 
and lose their food, robes and weapons. The life 
of himself and Ferdinand depended upon his 
keeping up with the dogs. 

What the direction was, or whether they had 
taken any definite course, Baptiste had no means 
of telling. The eddying wind was no guide, for it 
swirled the snow-wreaths around in circles. The 
shore of the lake, little more than a mile distant, 








was invisible. So thickly did the snow fall that 
sjaptiste could not clearly see the leading dog. \ 


For what seemed to be hours he followed the 
wanderings of the dogs, calling to his brother at 
intervals, till the snow surface began to rise, and 
Baptiste knew that he had reached the shore of 
the lake. As a clump of evergreens appeared 
dimly through the flying snow, he ran forward to 
give the dogs guidance, and soon brought them 
within the shelter of the trees. 

The dogs, sheltered in some degree from the 
storm, lay panting on the snow, while Baptiste 
began to cut away the boughs and pile them to 
windward. Having made a windbreak in this 
way, he pulled the sledge within the cleared space 
and placed it bottom upwards close beside the 
piled-up bushes. He then dug a hole beneath it, 
and crawled in with the dogs. 

Darkness soon setin. Still the storm showed no 
signs of abating. Baptiste’s anxiety 
brother forbade him to sleep, although the hardy 
young voyageur could have slept soundly enough 
in such a place. 

At short intervals during the night he crawled 
out into the storm to shout. At times he discharged 
his gun. But Ferdinand replied to no shout nor 
signal. 

When Baptiste shouted, as the dogs changed 

their course on the lake, Ferdinand had turned at 
once in the direction from which the sound came. 
But his brother and the dogs had already gone 
beyond his vision. 
* Ferdinand called aloud, but heard no reply. 
Not a sound came to his ears except the roaring of 
and the strange, faint tinkling of 
innumerable particles of ice-like snow, whirling 
and shifting in that amazing dance. He stopped 
to listen. The wind piled snow about his feet so 
quickly that it rose in a heap to his knees. He 
kicked his snow-shoes loose, and tramped on 
aimlessly. 

As his gun was upon the sledge he could not 
indicate his position by a shot. All points of the 
compass were now the same to him. Yet his 
coolness did not forsake him; and he was more 
anxious lest the dogs should get away from 
Baptiste than about his own situation. 

Yet he knew that his position was perilous in the 
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extreme. His one chance for life was to get off 
the lake, extemporize a shelter of some kind, and 
wait until the storm ceased. Afterward he might 
hope to find his brother, if Baptiste should then be 
alive. 

Ferdinand felt confident at first of being able to 
reach the shore and the forest. He therefore set 
out, walking with great deliberation, taking note 
of the position in which he placed his snow-shoe at 
every step. 


To walk in a straight line, blindfolded, was a | 


favorite test of skill among the boys around the 
trading-post. It was no easily acquired accom 
plishment, as the tendency to walk in a circle, 
when one has no guide to his steps, is difficult to 
avoid. 

On this occasion Ferdinand was only too success 
ful in keeping straight ahead. For it happened 
that the lake was connected with a larger one by a 
short, narrow passage, and it was through this 
strait that the boy’s course led. Thus when 
darkness set in he was far out upon the larger 
expanse, with the storm raging around him more 
fiercely than ever. 

As he failed to reach shore he presently lost 
faith in his own skill, and ran forward at the top 
of his speed, trusting to chance to bring him to 
land. 

Onward he went until it seemed useless to run 
longer. Then he settled down toa steady stride, 
which he kept up, with a few pauses, until day- 
break. Meantime the storm had ceased, and he 
was able to see far about him. Great was his 
surprise to find himself on an expanse of snow so 
wide that he could see the surrounding forest in 
but few places, the nearest several miles distant. 

Tightening his belt, in lieu of a breakfast, he 
pressed on, almost sinking with fatigue. 

So utterly weary was he on reaching the timber 
that he determined to rest awhile before searching 
for food. Digging a place in the snow, he cut a 
few boughs with his sheath-knife, lay down upon 
them and fell asleep. It was a poor enough 


shelter, but the wind had fallen and the frost was | 
| quietly, rubbing its hands together, he approached 


not very keen. 

The sun had reached the meridian when Ferdi- 
nand awoke, rested, but chilly, stiff and hungry. 
He arose to search for food. 

For an hour or more he wandered about, seeing 
no sign of life, but at last perceived a small red 
deer making its way laboriously through the snow. 
In an instant he gave chase. 

The frightened animal made frantic efforts to 
escape, but the long stride of the young métis, 


| 


for his | 


| 





upborne on his snow-shoes, soon enabled him to 
overtake the creature, amall cut 
through the thin crust and went down leg-deep at 
every bound. A thrust of his hunting-knife laid it 
quivering in the snow at his feet. 

With the flint and tinder which every voyageu 
then always carried, he was able to kindle a tire 
and broil, after a fashion, enough 
allay his hunger. Ferdinand was satisfied to take 
his dinner somewhat underdone that day. 

The next thing to do was to find Baptiste. 
his brother perished? If not, was he? 
Had he kept up with the dogs? These were the 
questions which troubled Ferdinand. Where should 
he search? 

He went back to the shore of the lake and looked 
up and down, in vain, for some trace or token to 
explain the mystery of his night-tramp, and the 
increased size of the lake. Completely puzzled, he 
returned to the smouldering embers of his fire, 
replenished it, and began to broil the venison. 

The search for his brother might be a long one, 
and while engaged in it he might fail to find either 
food or fuel at need. Cc. H. 
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For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE LADY IN GREEN. 


Some time ago a curious package was deposited 
at an express office in Alabama. It was a small 
cage, too small for a bird to travel in with comfort, 
and it was addressed to me. 

What adventures the cage and its tenant passed 
through on the way to New York I do not know, 
but it was evident the Little Lady in Green thought 
her time on earth was short, for she made all her 
preparations for leaving it; not by making her will, 
but by placing away up on one side of her cage a 
beautiful ivory-white, hard silk case, with what 
looked like carving in a neat pattern all over the 
outside, and packing it full to the top with eggs. 

This was the last duty she had to perform; to see 
that the world should be supplied next summer 

with its due share of her family—the 
mantis family. 


The Lady in Green is a praying 
mantis, at least that is her proper 
name. 


She has many nicknames, a different 
one inevery place where she lives, for 
she is so strange in her looks and her 
ways that she attracts particular atten 
tion wherever she goes. 

When she started on her journey, 
she had, to begin with, a good break 
fast, and then—like other travellers 
who prefer not to patronize the buffet 
—she had a luncheon put up for he: 
refreshment on the way. This lunch 
eon was rather peculiar—nothing less 
than live flies. My Lady Mantis is 
very notional about her diet, and wil! 
not look at ordinary food, such as we 
enjoy. 

The express companies about New 
York were just at this time exceeding 
ly busy, because many people were 
coming back from their summer out 
ing; and although My Lady reached 
the city on Saturday, she was not 
delivered at my house till Monday. 
So she must have been very hungry iy 

The expressmen could not feed her 
if they would; for her fine wire-gauze 
cage was so closely secured that they 
could not get a fly in if they tried, 
There was nota scrap of her luncheon 
left unless it might be a stray wing or two in some 
corner. 

The first thing we did, therefore, was to set out 
on a hunt for live flies. We had almost as much 
trouble to find them as other hunters have to find 
partridge and such game, for it is one of the 
objects of life in town to prevent flies from coming 
into the house. What with screens at windows 
and doors in the basement, and blinds in the 
stories above, a fly is almost as much of a stranger 
within as the mantis herself. 

However, our distinguished guest must not 
starve, so we recklessly opened windows and 
blinds in the sitting-room, and when a half-dozen 






or more of the little tor- 
ments, to their surprise 
and delight, no doubt, 
found themselves inside, 
we closed the windows 
and the “sport” began. 

Our weapons were 
powder and shot; the 
game must be secured 
alive and unhurt. Neither 
did we resort to traps nor “‘catch-’em-alive” papers. 
The sportsman armed himself—or herself—with a 
thin glass tumbler and a piece of thick writing 
paper, and then waited. 

When he saw one of the restless creatures sitting 


not 


carefully and tried to place the tumbler over it. 1 
must admit that often the hunted was too lively 
and escaped, but occasionally the attempt was 
successful. Then the stiff paper was cautiously 
slid under the glass, and the game was bagged. 

To introduce the creature into the cage was 
another nice operation. The floor of the house of 
My Lady was of cardboard. Through it was cuta 
hole an inch and a half in diameter, The tumbler, 
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with its living tenant and its paper cover, was 
placed on a table, open side up, the cage lifted, 
and set upon it with the hole over the tumbler, 
and the paper carefully drawn out from between. 

The flies all acted exactly alike. They walked 
round and round their glass prison, trying to find 
their way out, and so long as it was lighter than 





















the cage above, there they 
would stay and keep up this idiotic performance. 

If it were made dark with a black cloth, as I 
always coax a bird out of a cage, the fly would 
simply settle himself for a nap till the sun should 
rise again. So we compromised the matter by 
standing a piece of paper against the tumbler, 
which made the glass house rather dim, while 
the mantis cage above was light as ever. The fly, 
preferring the light, would soon find its way 
into the cage. Then the stiff paper was slipped 
under again, and the cage returned to its place. 

But lively times began for the fly the moment 
he entered the mantis abode. My Lady was a 
much more expert hunter than great clumsy 
human beings are. The instant she saw the fly 
her queer little three-cornered, pea-green head, 
with its great round pea-green eyes, turned 
sharply upon him. Her two fore-legs—or arms— 
came up together in the attitude of prayer,— 
whence her name, you see,—and slowly, but 
quivering with excitement, she leaned over toward 
him. 

Her usual position was hanging head down on 
the side of her cage; when she saw her prey, she 
let go with all but her two hind claws, so that she 
swung away from the wire, and could move 
freely. 

The instant the heedless fly came near enough, 
she gave one snatch with her long arms, and 
that was the end of him. 

Her arms were furnished on the inside with 
sharp spines that made a sort of little cage, and 
held the fly securely while she disposed of him; 
and she never used her claws during the opera- 
tion. As soon as she finished her meal, she 
washed herself as carefully as any cat. 

So long as the mantis was well and lively, she 
caught her game every time. But she was a 
Southerner, used to the heat of July, and the cool 
days of a Northern September, especially with a 
cold northeast wind all the time, did not agree 
with her. Moreover, she had fulfilled her use in 
the world, diminished the flies by hundreds and 
prepared her case of eggs, and she had arrived at 
what was, for her, extreme old age. 

Notwithstanding the disadvantages of her age 
and of our climate, she kept us very busy for ten 
days. She had about a dozen flies every day. I 
don’t know how many she would have eaten; 
she was always reaching for more, but supplying 
her table, beside being very troublesome, was 
rather costly, since I had to pay a large price per 
head for flies in order to stimulate the young 
hunters of the household to work. 

It would have been cheaper to board her at 
Delmonico’s, but she would have turned up her 
nose—if she had had a nose—at his choicest 
viands. 

After a week of cold rain, as I said, old age 
began to tell on My Lady Mantis. Her elegant 
pea-green dress begen to turn brown, and her 
body to shrink. She held on to the wires of her 
cage day after day, almost always head down, 
seeming to be asleep, or in a deep revery. 

Every morning I thought she had breathed her 
last, for she did not move when I came near. But 
when I puta fly in to try her, she always roused 
herself instantly, turned her droll little head 
toward him, and drew herself up for a strike. 

She was stiff, however, and had lost some of 
her skill, for she sometimes had to snatch several 
times before she caught him, though she always 
succeeded at last. 

There she hangs at this moment, intently 
watching a very wary fly who persists in sitting 
just out of her reach, washing his face and 
brushing his coat as unconcerned as if he were 
forty miles from the creature who will dine on 
him presently. 

Do you know how this queer little creature 
looks? It is about two and a half inches long, 
and dressed in light green from top to toe. Its 
body, or abdomen, is an inch long and somewhat 
bigger around than a large lead-pencil. On this 
are placed four legs, nearly as long as the whole 
creature. 

Its thorax, which in an insect is the part 
between the abdomen and the head, is about 
another inch long, and looks like a green stick 


| three-cornered, with a large, 
| the color of the whole body, 





not much eee eee a big steel nadine einai. 
At the upper end of this are the two fore-legs, or 
arms. 

Above the thorax is a flexible sort of neck, 
holding the odd head. This member is, as I said, 
round eye, exactly | 
on each of the two 
upper corners, and a mouth 
on the lower one. 

The most uncanny thing 
about the creature is that it 
turns its head this way and 
that, which insects almost 
never do. It has four wings 
packed away on its back, 
though one is not apt to see 
them so long as it lives in 
a cage. 

I had a mantis a few years 
ago, who raised all four 
wings to scare away a cu- 
rious cat-bird who came 
down to the cage to see what 
manner of creature I had 
there. But that is the only 





time I ever saw the mantis wings, for I know it} 
only as the resident of a cage. 

The praying mantis is found in all our Southern | 
States, I believe, and as far north as Washington 
and Baltimore, where it is called ‘The Devil’s 
Coach Horse’’ and the ‘‘Rear Horse.’”’ It is a 
most curious insect, and well worthy of study in 
its natural haunts. Its name in the books is 
Phasmomantis carolina. 

Ouive THoRNE MILLER. 


* 
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For the Companion. 
RICHES AND POVERTY. 


Not poor is he, though all his gold turn dross, 
Who, rich in love, can still amend his loss ; 
The greatest loss, each loss beside disproving, 
I deem were this : To lose the power of loving! 


Ipa WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


+ 
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ENGLISH PARTY LEADERSHIP. 


The recent selection of Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, 
for some years conspicuous as Irish Secretary, to 
be the ‘‘Leader of the House of Commons,’’ 
makes it timely to consider the conditions under 
which men attain to party leadership in England. 

Mr. Balfour was undoubtedly chosen to fill this 
important post because he had shown that he has 
three special qualifications for it. These are: 
Readiness as a strong, clear and forcible debater ; 
coolness, courage, and pluck in his public action ; 
and ability to explain and conduct, with patience 
and good-temper, complicated measures through 
the various stages imposed by the rules of the 
House. 

The conditions under which statesmen rise to 
party leadership in the United States and in 
England differ in correspondence with the differ- 
ences in the governments of the two countries. 

In the United States, Cabinet officers never sit 
in the national legislature; in England they 
invariably do so. Consequently the leaders of 
the English party in power are always Cabinet 
officers; in this country it is only one of two 
leading positions in the Cabinet that can induce a 
member of either House of Congress to resign a 
seat in which he is secure. 

Of course the Prime Minister in England is the 
official leader of his party, and acts as their prac- 
tical chief in the House of Parliament in which 
he sits, for the Prime Minister may be a member 
of either the Lords or the Commons. 

In the House in which he does not sit one of his 
principal colleagues, usually selected by the 
Prime Minister himself, acts as the government 
leader, and conducts the main business of the 
House. 

For some years it was customary for the 
Prime Minister to hold the office of First Lord of 
the Treasury, and the next officer of importance 
in the Cabinet was considered to be the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, so that when the Prime 
Minister was a peer, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was always the leader of the House 
of Commons. 

This was the case with both Disraeli and 
Gladstone when they held the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer. 

When Disraeli, as Lord Beaconsfield, was Prime 
Minister he held the Cabinet office of First Lord 
of the Treasury and Lord Privy Seal, and the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer was taken 
by Sir Stafford Northcote, the government leader 
in the Commons. 

But in recent times, the old customs as to the 








distribution of Cabinet offices have been somewhat | 
departed from. 1 
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The present Prime Minister is Foreign Seuuteny ; 
while the office of First Lord of the Treasury was 
recently held by Mr. W. H. Smith, the Tory 
leader in the lower House, and is now held by his 
successor in the leadership, Mr. Balfour. 

The Opposition, composed of members of Par- 
liament who belong to the party which is not in 
power, is an essential, it may almost be said an 
official, part of the British political system. The 
leader of the Opposition occupies a place and has 
rights on the floor of the House which are always 
recognized by the other side. 

The leader of the Opposition is usually one who 
has been Prime Minister when his party has been 
in power, and who is likely to be so again when 
his party is once more successful. For instance, 
such is the position of Mr. Gladstone at the 
present time. 

It is very rarely that a leader of the Opposition 
is formally chosen by his party. If he has not 
been Prime Minister he is usually designated by 
his preéminent ability or popularity above his 
colleagues. 

On one occasion, however, the Liberals when in 
opposition elected their leader in the House of 
Commons by ballot. This was in 1874, when Mr. 
Gladstone, surprised and disgusted by the over- 
whelming defeat of his party at the general 
election, retired from its leadership. The Liberal 
members then met in caucus, and elected the 
Marquis of Hartington as his successor. 


+ 
> 





For the Companion. 
TO A LITTLE GIRL. 


Her eyes are like be yet me- -nots 
So loving, kind and tru 
Her lips are like a tty sea-shell 
Just as the sun shines through ; 
Her hair is like the wayne grain 
In summer’s golden 

And, best of all - Title soul 
Is, like a lily, white 

GusTav KOBBE. 


2 
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CONVICT LABOR. 


A month or two ago the startling news was 
received that several hundred convicts, working 
in the coal and iron mines of Tennessee, had been 
deliberately set free by the inhabitants of the 
district where they were at work. 

The deed seemed so reckless and wicked—to set 
loose in a civilized community an army of the 
worst criminals, banded together in such a way 
as to give them greatest opportunity for evil— 
that very general attention was attracted to the 
condition of affairs which made such an act 
possible. 

It was then found that the releasing of the 
convicts, so far from being the act of a band of 
conspirators, was done at the instigation of the 
whole surrounding community, and with its 
approval. The men who made their living by 
labor in the Tennessee mines saw that their 
opportunities for work were occasionally cut off 
by a dull season in the iron business. 

Yet penitentiary prisoners, leased by the State 
to the mine-owners, were competing with them in 
this very work. Under these circumstances, it is 
said that even the families of the free miners 
urged them to set the convicts free. 

Tennessee is one of thirteen States of the 
Union which still maintain the ‘‘convict lease’ 
system. All these States, with the exception of 
Colorado, are in the South. The prison laws of 
these States differ, but all follow the plan of 
hiring out the prisoners as if they were slaves, to 
work for some large miner, builder, or manufac- 
turer, often on his own’premises. 

Of course the prisoners receive no wages,—all 
the lease-money going to the State,—and of course 
even the State is paid less per man than the lessee 
would pay to a free laborer. For this reason the 
free laborers complained that they were driven 
out of work and deprived of a living, only for 
the sake of saving a little money to the State and 
giving the penitentiary prisoners something to do. 
This seemed to them an injustice. 

This question is important; for even in States 
where convicts are not leased to contractors, the 
employment of prisoners in penitentiaries gives 
rise to the same question. 

Labor organizations have protested against such 
employment of prisoners, on the ground that 
here, too, an unfair competition is introduced into 
their business. At times the protest has found a 
place even in State political platforms. 

Laws have been passed requiring that articles 
thus manufactured shall be plainly stamped 
‘‘prison-made,”’ that they shall be sold only at 
prices higher than regular trade sales, or that their 
manufactures, competing with machine - made 
goods, shall be made in the prisons only by hand. 

It has actually been suggested in government 
reports that convict laborers should be paid like 
other laborers—that is, that they should be cred- 
ited with earnings to be paid when they are 
discharged from the prison; that the convicts 
should be sent abroad, as the British convicts 
were “transported”’ early in this century, to work 
in a “penal colony ;’’ or finally that convict labor 
should be abolished altogether. There are serious 
objections to all of these propositions. 

The convict lease system, however, is not 
regarded now by any broad-minded men as a 
satisfactory remedy. In the States which use it, 
the system is looked upon as a relic of less 
humane times. In fact, the laws for leasing 
convicts, existing in States, with one exception, 
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where negro slavery formerly eieveiied, were in 
nearly every instance passed before the system 
became extinct. 

In some States the results of the convict lease 
system have been almost as bad as those of 
slavery. The convicts are, to all practical pur- 
poses, the slaves of the contractor who hires their 
labor, and it is in his power, despite the State 
laws against it, to treat them as the worst slave- 
owners sometimes used to treat their slaves. 

It cannot be long before public opinion forces 
the repeal of convict lease laws. That they were 
not repealed long ago is due only to the slowness 
of all legislatures in making a radical change 
where they are not sure exactly what the change 


ought to be. 
a ee 


THE MEETING WILL COME TO ORDER. 


A Ladies’ Charitable Association of some note— 
an ancient, much respected and eminently useful 
organization—recently held a meeting which has 
not yet ceased to be a subject of gossip and criti 
cism. Some of the criticism is jocular and, some 
is serious, but none of it is of a kind to please the 
members of the association. 

The meeting was called to discuss a matter 
largely of a personal nature—the management of 
a branch of the society’s work by a small and 
sensitive sub-committee. 

Such a question inevitably causes ill-feeling, but 
had the meeting been properly conducted, it 
would have been, outwardly at least, as quiet as 
usual, for discourtesy and disorder are not neces- 
sary to adecision either for or against the mem- 
bers of the committee. This, however, a majority 
of the ladies present did not seem to understand. 

They became angry, and allowed it to be plainly 
seen how angry they were. They interrupted one 
another. They adopted the scolding tone. One 
or two of them wept. 

The treasurer declared she had been insulted. 
The president upheld her in this assertion, and 
worked herself up to such a pitch of indignation 
that she refused to preside, resigned her office, 
and had to be coaxed, scolded, and argued with 
for half an hour before she would take back her 
resignation. 

A vote would be taken on something, and then it 
would be voted to reconsider; next some one would 
move to reconsider the reconsideration, some one 
else would say she was out of order, and others 
would say she was not. Confusion prevailed. 

But when it was all over, and the ladies came to 
talk of it quietly among themselves, the curious 
fact was elicited that all the members responsible 
for the noisy and disagreeable character of the 
occasion were elderly or old. The younger ladies, 
who, it might have been supposed, would be the 
least able to control their feelings, had been polite 
and orderly throughout, and were a little shocked 
and doubtless also somewhat amused at the riotous 
behavior of their elders. 

One of them, however, 
this at once. 

“They are certainly neither less capable nor less 
lady-like than we girls are,” said she, ‘and we are 
not so silly as to think they are. But only a few of 
them knew anything about the commonest rules of 
parliamentary procedure, and consequently they 
kept getting into confusion, and being rude without 
intending it, until at last they were so nervous and 
cross they hardly knew what they were doing, and 
everybody was offended, and the business of the 
hour was a hopeless muddle.” 

The younger ladies, fresh from the study of civil 
government, well acquainted with the rules by 
which parliaments, town meetings and charitable 
societies are alike governed, and not without 
practice in their application in school clubs and 
class associations, had simply showed the advan 
tage of their training. 

The older women had not been so trained, and 
with the exception of a few of especially gentle 
and resolute dispositions, or of long experience in 
committee work, they did not know how to deal 
with the crisis in which they found themselves. 

Civil governmentjis often a favorite high-school 
study with girls, and it has sometimes been thought 
odd that this should be the case; but there are 
few studies more useful to them than this, which 


found the true reason for 





teaches the value and necessity of orderly pro- 
cedure and regular organization. 
BOY ATHLETES. 
Every observant American who visits Great 


Britain must be struck by the fact that the large 
majority of soldiers whom he sees there, whether 
red-coated Englishmen or kilted Scots, are lads 
under the age of twenty. 

Sir W. Aitken, professor in the Army Medical 
School, lately called the attention of the govern 
ment to the condition of the British army, and 
asserted that it was largely made up of boy-soldiers 
who have not reached complete physical develop 
ment as regards the bones, muscles, or internal 
organs. 

Sir Morell Mackenzie, in view of the probability 
of a great European war, urges the same fact upon 
the English public. He declares that no lad under 
eighteen can undergo a severe course of athletic 
training without danger to his health, and that no 
man under twenty should undertake a prolonged 
muscular effort, such as rowing in boat-races, or the 
fatigues and long marches of a campaign. 

He insists that “the limb-bones are not fully 
ossified until the eighteenth year,” and that it is 
not until the twenty-fifth or thirtieth year that the 
framework of the body is completely consolidated, 
and the heart, lungs and other organs attain their 
full development. 

Here is a subject of the first importance to the 
American boys who read The Companion. Very 
few of them intend to enlist as soldiers, and there 
is no reason that any of them, like the helmeted 
lads in England, should look forward to engaging 


in a great war within a year or two. 

But the great majority of them voluntarily throw 
themselves vehemently into athletic sports, rowing, 
base. or foot-ball and racing, in many cases sub 
| jecting themselves to severe and prolonged training 
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to iit themselves for contests in their school or 
college. In the large colleges their physical devel- 
opment is under the care of a medical instructor, 
and is as carefully guarded as that of their minds. 

In smaller colleges and schools this is not the 
case, and the boys are allowed to use their own 
judgment as to the amount of training or exercise 
which they can safely undertake. They usually 
have a vague idea that both will “harden” them 
indefinitely. They should heed the warnings of 
the English physicians. 

To put a heavy strain upon an immature body is 
as unwise as to hang a weight upon a weak rope. 


—< 
> 





HE KNEW ABOUT IT. 


An anecdote is told of Mr. Gladstone which 
illustrates strikingly the versatility and breadth of 
knowledge of that remarkable man. Two personal 
friends of Mr. Gladstone once laid a plan to amuse 
themselves, and play a joke upon him. 

They were to discuss in his presence some subject 
of which he might be presumed to be ignorant, 
and then, having pretended to disagree decidedly, 
to appeal to Mr. Gladstone to settle the point. The 
fun was to come when he was forced to confess 
that there was one subject which he had not 
studied. 

This plan they carried out; but it was not so 
easy to find the topic on which Mr. Gladstone must 
confess himself “stumped.” At last there was 
discovered in an old newspaper an article on 
Chinese chess. The description of the game had 
been copied from a well-known magazine. This 
seemed promising. 

The conspirators studied the article assiduously 
until they had become thoroughly familiar with it. 
Then they waited for their opportunity. It came 
when they were invited to a dinner where Mr. 
Gladstone was to be present. Seated on each side 
of their intended victim by arrangement with the 
host, they began to put their scheme in operation. 

Mr. Gladstone had maintained his reputation 
throughout the evening for being thoroughly 
acquainted with not only the leadine questions of 
the day, but every subject which had been thus 
far introduced by those around him. His neigh- 
bors on either side began to discuss games of skill 
and chance generally. 





Every few minutes one or the other would appeal | 
to Mr. Gladstone to clear up some particularly | 
complicated point or disputed question. Between | 


them they skilfully led the conversation up to 
Chinese chess, and soon found their opportunity to 
argue somewhat warmly in regard to a certain 
matter connected with the game. 

They had studied the article so closely that they 
repeated much of it almost verbatim. Mr. Glad 
stone seemed interested but said nothing. The 
two jokers, inwardly congratulating themselves 
for their success, continued the conversation with 
more animation than ever. 

The host, who had been taken into the secret, 
Was an amused spectator of what he thought was 
his honored guest’s embarrassment. 

When they had finished their mock battle, Mr. 
Gladstone, who had not uttered a word, took a sip 
of coffee, replaced the cup in the saucer, and 
remarked, pleasantly : 

“Gentlemen, [ observe that you have been read 
ing an article on Chinese chess in the —— Reriew, 
which I wrote!” 

——— - 
FRUITFUL FIELDS. 

The returns of the United States Department of 
Agriculture show that the farmers of some of the 
oldest States of the Union have reason to pride 
themselves upon their methods of agriculture, and 
to assert that their fields, though very old, are 
prevented by their care of them from becoming 
exhausted. 

A table prepared by the department, showing 
the estimated yield per acre by States of certain 
crops in the year 1891, brings out the fact that the 
State which produced the highest average yield 
per acre of corn is the State which perhaps has the 
poorest land of all the States, and certainly the 
oldest fields—to wit, Massachusetts. 

The average yield of corn per acre in that State 
in the year 1891 was forty bushels. In Maine it 
was thirty-eight, and in Vermont more than thirty- 
seven, while the granite hills of New Hampshire, 
where the land is reputed “too poor to raise a 
disturbance on,” yielded more than thirty-five 
bushels to the acre, which was a greater average 
than that obtained in any State of the Union except 
Nebraska and Iowa, although California was but a 
fraction behind New Hampshire. 

In the production of potatoes the leadership of 
the old and naturally sterile States is quite as great. 
Maine leads all other States in the number of 
bushels of potatoes produced to the acre, and is 
the equal of any other State in their quality. 

In other crops a like disparity is shown. Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut raise more than twice as 
many pounds of tobacco to the acre as any Southern 
State. 

These excellent results in the New England 
States are obtained by careful cultivation. If 
similar methods were followed everywhere, the 
food-producing capacity of the country would be 
more than doubled. 


“WANTS ’EM BAD.” 


A little story is told in Bruce’s “Life of General 
Houston,” which illustrates the familiar way in 
which military orders were expressed sometimes 
during the Civil War. 

In a certain battle a Confederate commander 
stood upon a hill-top gloomily watching the Union 
battery which was making havoc of his troops. At 
the foot of the hill, on the other side, was his last 
body of reserves; by his side stood his aide-de-camp 
in shirt-sleeves. 

“Tom,” said the General, quietly, without turning 
his head, but his lips quivering, “I want them 
guns—want ’em bad.” 

The aid nodded, turned his horse, and dashed 
downhill to the reserve. 

“Boys,” he shouted, jerking his thumb over his 
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shoulder toward the hilltop, “there’s a poor old 
gent up there, and he says he wants them guns— 
wants ’em bad. Shall we get ’’em for him?” 

The “poor old gent” got the guns and the victory. 


A COLD WAVE. 


A great deal of instructive entertainment can be 
derived from a study of the daily weather maps, 
even by those who know little of the science of 
meteorology. It is only necessary to know how to 
interpret the symbols used upon the maps—in 
itself a very simple 
spread before you a picture of the atmospherie | 
ocean covering the United States, with its great 
ever-changing currents, its areas of storm and fair 
weather, and its so-called warm and cold waves. 


By simply following the shifting lines and sym 
bols from day to day, one can trace the course and 
conduct of a storm as it moves from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Atlantic Ocean. It only requires 
a little exercise of the imagination to see the earth 


spread out far below, and the winds and clouds 
advancing and wheeling their airy battalions 
underneath the observer’s eyes. 

A very interesting study of this kind was 


furnished by the first cold wave of the autumn of 
1891, which entered the United States on the 
Fifteenth of November, and crossing al! of the 
States east of the Rocky Mountains, disappeared 
on the night of the Eighteenth or the morning of 
the Nineteenth, leaving the whole country re- 
freshed and invigorated by its passage. 

Following on the heels of a warm rain-storm the 
cold wave came down out of British America, and 
in one day spread from Dakota to Texas. 

The next day it occupied the whole valley of the 
Mississippi, and the next advanced to the Atlantic, 
setting everybody shivering along the coast from 
Jacksonville to New York. 

On Wednesday, November Eighteenth, its south 
ern extension covered more than half of the 
peninsula of Florida, while its northern end 
enveloped Quebec. Already a great “wave” of 
warmer air was chasing after it, and by Thursday 
morning it had disappeared from the map as 
suddenly as it had made its entry on the Sunday 
before. 

It is the persistence of such “waves,” and of the 
areas of storm and sunshine that precede, or 
follow, or accompany them, in moving always ina 
general way toward the east, that makes weather 
prediction possible. The rotation of the earth on 
its axis, giving direction to the air currents set in 
motion by the heat of the sun, is the underlying 
cause of the eastward motion of the storms and 
air waves of our latitudes. 
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HIS FAVORITE BEVERAGE. 


John Howard Payne, the author of “Sweet 
Home,” was when a young man deeply in love 
with Mary Harden, a Southern girl of grace and 
beauty. The New England Magazine recalls the 
following incident concerning the two, Which serves 
to show that even poets may sometimes present 
themselves in prosaic phases. One morning, while 
Payne was staying in the town where the young 
| lady lived, he entered her house with a pale and 
| dismal face. 





“Miss Mary,” he asked, pathetically, “do you 
know what gruel is?” 

“Indeed IT do,” she answered. 
the matter?” 

“Oh, those horrid biscuits at the tavern seem to 
| be made of saleratus, lard and half-baked flour! 
| Could you have a dish of gruel prepared for me?” 

“Certainly,” she answered, and hastened from 
varlor to kitchen, to lay the case before Aunt 
| Minda. 
| “QO Miss Mary,” exclaimed that ebony priestess 
| of pots and pans, ‘‘yer know yer ma not gwine ter 
| like that. I never knowed gruel carried inter her 
| parlor tocompany. Yer got no pride, chile. Go in 
ther house, an’ give ther gentleman fruit cake and 
pineapple cheese.” 

“But, Aunt Minda, Mr. Payne has dyspepsia 
and wants only gruel.” 

So the gruel was prepared, and Rob Roy, the 
house boy, was summoned to serve it. He, however, 
proved to be.as greatly flustered as Aunt Minda by 
such a compromise of family dignity. He would 
have presented syllabub and cake proudly, but 
rruel would smirch the family escutcheon forever. 
Still, his wounded feelings were mollified when he 
saw the steaming beverage quaffed like nectar. 

“Rob,” said Mr. Payne, “is there any more gruel 
where this came from?” 

“Bless you, sir,” replied Rob, “there’s bushels!” 

“Then bring me another bowl!” 


“Why, what is 











FOR SALE. 


Revolution, M. Welschinger quotes in “Les 
Almanachs de la Révolution” a notice of the sale 
of the “properties” of the Théatre des Trouba 
dours. M. Léger, the proprietor, was evidently a 
man who could lose money cheerfully, and make a 
joke for his own consolation. His announcement 
read thus: 


The citizen Léger, director, actor, and dramatist 
of the Théatre des Troubadours, having perceived 
for a long time that his receipts did not equal 
expenses, notifies the public that he will sell 
immediately and at a bargain: 

A sea, consisting of twelve waves, the twelfth 
of which is larger than the others, and a little 
damaged. 

Item, A dozen and a half clouds edged with 
black, and in good repair. 

Item, A rainbow, somewhat faded. 

Item, A beautiful snow-storm of 
Auvergne paper. 

Item, Three bottles of lightning. 

Item, A setting sun, worth little, and a new 
moon, rather old. 

Item, A plume which has been worn only by 
(Edipus and the Duke of Essex. 

Item, Othello’s handkerchief 
mustache. 

Item, Cleopatra’s asp. 

Item, A complete repast, consisting of. four 
cardboard entrees, a cardboard pie, and fowl of 
the same material, several oak bottles, and a wax 
dessert. 

Item, Five yards of tin chain, the clanking of 
= is beautiful, and causes torrents of tears to 
flow. 


flakes of 


and a pasha’s 


WANTED. 


The habitual borrower is a social nuisance that 
ought to be discouraged; but sometimes it is 
difficult to get rid of that nuisance. 


A Maine woman sent to the house of her nearest 
neighbor, says the Lewiston Journal, and requested 
the loan of a new pair of scissors. The neighbor 
was using them, and sent back word accordingly. 
The would-be borrower was not to be rebuffed so 
easily, and presently her little girl appeared the 
second time to say: 

“Mother wants to know if you will lend her a 





quarter to buy a pair of scissors with.’ 


| vegetablé parasites on the teeth. 


| EASTMAN COLLECE, Povenxeersie, N. ¥ 


matter—in order to have | 


Among many curious souvenirs of the French | 


To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown’s | 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microscopical 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and | 
Camphor strengthens 
Price, 35 cents a 

[Adr. 


and relieves soreness of the gums. 


bottle. Sold at drug stores. 








otters both sexes the best advantages for a practical 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog 
raphy taught. Address as above for [llus. Catalogue. 


About Gloves. 


When buying Gloves, remember that Hutchins: 
are the best for wear. your dealer does not have 
them, send to the manufacturer for the little book 
about gloves. It will interest you. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, Johnstown, N. Y. 


“Do Not Stammer.” 


| Endorsed by Prof. H. C. Wood, M.D., LL.D., and Prof. 
| Harrison Allen, M.D., University Pa., also Postmaster 
General Wanamaker. Send for 54-page pamphlet to 
. 5. JOHNSTON’S INS! J . 
1033 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“ 1 FOR BOYS, : 
COMBINATION Ages 4 to 14 yrs. 
Knee Pants, 
Suit, extra Pants $5 oo 
and Hat, all for . se 
LATEST STYLES. All-Wool. Great Variety. 
Send postal for sample pieces and rules 
for measuring. We send them C. O. D. 
to your nearest express office, where 
you can examine them before paying. 
32-page finely Illustrated Catalogue of 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, Hats and 
Furnishings sent FREE to any address. 
PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, Chicago, Ill, 


Normandie 
Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
For HAT and DRESS 


TRIMMINGS. ; 
SPECIAL MERIT for Paint- 
broidery, and all kinds of Fanc 
Work. Send 10c. for 30 good size: 
samples(no two colors same shade) 

and price list of remnant packages. 
es deducted from first order amounting 































of samp! 
$1.00, Agents Wanted, Pleasant and profitable work, 


to : 
CONTREXEVILLE MFG.CO. 15 Grant Ave. Manville.&.1. 


YEDDO CREPE. 


IN ALL COLORS THE ORIGINAL 








Scarfs, 
Drapc ries 


Sashes, 





andall kinds of Fancy Work. Improves by washing 


FOR SALE BY 


ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


GRATEFUL —COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is 
a weak point. We may aaceee many a fatal shaft by 

| keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.”—“Civil Service Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus : 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homceopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 








A Light Weight Rifle for Boys and Ladies, 


‘Stevens’ “‘Sure Shot.” 
| <7 





Thoroughly accurate, 
Wt. 3 1-2 Ibs. 
This Rifle has been pro- 
duced to meet the demand 
for a very cheap but thoroughly accurate 
arm. It is extremely light weight (3 1-2 
Ibs.), but well made. It possesses accuracy 
equal to any rifle and at an astonishingly 
low price. For sale by dealers everywhere. 
Send for Illustrated Descriptive Circular. 
J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 
P. O. Box 5718, CHICOPEE FALLS, Mass, 





Interesting to Prospec- 
tive Mechanics. 






This Combination Try Square 
is a nicely made tool, designed for 
close, accurate work, and is the favor- 
ite with the best mechanics, who use 
it throughout the civilized world. The 
seale is either held rigid to its seat, or 
may be slipped back and forth, or 
taken out in an instant and used as a scale, or straight 
edge. Together it fills the bill for a whole set of try 
squares from the smallest up to full length of blade, 
also a mitre, a level, a plumb, a depth, or distance gauge 
for transferring exact measurements, also in a self-con 
taining sheath, a scriber. For real utility no tool ever 
made approaches this. To stimulate mechanical skill as 
well as for practical use this ingenious tool should be in 
the hands of every prospective mechanic. 

Price, 6in. $1.50, 9in. $1.75, 12 in. S2, I8in. 82.50. 

Sent free of post or express charge on receipt of price 
to all who mention this paper. L. S. STARRETT, 
ATHOL, Mass. Manufacturer of Fine Mechanical Tools. 
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Calendar for 1892 is 











Useful: — Because it shows plainly the 
days and dates of each month and 


the moon’s phases. 


Instructive: — Because it contains Schu- 
mann’s celebrated Rules for Young 


Musicians. 


Beautiful : — Because the six sheets of card, 
each gxtt inches, are handsomely 


| 
| 
designed, four 
| 


lithographed — in 
colors, and bound together with 
silk cord. 


Should you want to buy a new piano or exchange 
your square piano for an upright, sometime, we will 
send you the Calendar if you will mention where this 
advertisement was seen and enclose a two-cent stamp 
for postage. 

THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., Cincinnati, O, 


THIS IS FARGO’S 
$2.50 Ladies’ Boot. 

It is smooth on the inside, 
free from Tacks or Wax, 
flexible and perfect fitting 
It is made in Dongola Kid or 
Goat, on the Opera, Common 
Sense, Half Opera and Picca 
dilly lasts, and is without 
exception the best value ina 
Ladies’ Boot ever offered for 
$2.0. Made in 
Ladies’ sizes, C, 
D, E and EE 
widths. The 
Dongola Opera 
is also made 
Patent 
Leather Tips. 
Misses’ sizes are 

































made in D and E widths, on Opera and Wedge Heel 
Lasts. This shoe will be kept up to the highest standard 
possible for the price, and satisfaction will be guaran 
teed in every pair. Ask your dealer for the Farge 
$2.50 Ladies’ 
s » for Gentlemen, and Box » School Shoes for 
Boys and Girls. he does not keep them we will fur- 
nish a pair on receipt of price. Write for descriptive list 
and comic pape. Mention COMPANION, 
Cc. H. FARGO & CO., Chicago, Il. 


Bleached 
Muslin. 


This brand 


















of muslin is 
unsurpass- 
ed for fine- 
ness and ex- 


cellence of 





manufacture 
TRADE MARK. 





being _par- 





ticularly adapted for ladies’ undergarments, 
gentlemen’s shirts and nightshirts. In pur- 
chasing garments ask for this brand and take 
no substitute. Sold by all leading Dry 


Goods Dealers in 36, 41 and 45-inch widths. 





Boot, also the Farge $2.50 Calf 
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A Special New Year’s Offer. 




















Charles Dickens. 


type is new, large and distinct. 


The Books are pleasant to handle. 





The paper does not distress you by its thinness and coarseness. 
firm and strong. The pictures are fresh reproductions of the famous original woodcuts. 

The binding is of fine cloth and harmonizes with the interior. Without being showy, it is in good taste. 
They are expansive without being bulky, and will readily lie open. 
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Fifteen Volumes. 


You find no blurred pages in this Set of Dickens; no corners of letters worn off by years of presswork. The 


While not of course the richest, it is fair, 


A SPECIAL OFFER.—Until April ist we will sell this fine Set of Dickens complete for $4.75, and we 
will include the Antique Ash Bookcase described on page 12 of the Premium List. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 











DIVISIONS OF TIME. 


How did the names of the days originate ? 

Why were seven days called a week ? 

Why is not time reckoned by lunar months ? 

What people do so reckon it? 

Why was February made the shortest month ? 

Why is leap year necessary ? 

How does Russia differ from other nations in reckoning 
time ? 





For the Companion. 


A HUNTRESS. 


That wicked witch, the wind, 
A-hunting goes to-day, 

I hear her horn on the echoes borne 
Resounding far away. 


l see her streaming hair, 

Dusky and thin and long, 

Its tresses trail through ether pale, 
Her steed is wild and strong. 


Sometimes she drives the clouds, 
A merry chase at morn, 
Full fast they fly across the sky, 
All ragged and forlorn. 


Or when tie thunder rolls 

Its terrors overhead, 

With shriek and hollo she flies to follow 
Those sounds of fear and dread. 


In leaping sheets of foam 

She hurls the frightful wave ; 

Against the rocks like tempest shocks 
The billows beat and rave. 


The armies of the snow 

She scatters far and wide, 

Till deep they rest in the valley’s breast, 
Or on the mountain’s side. 


But most she loves to chase 

The dying leaves, that fall 

Like banners rolled in blood and gold 
Before her clarion call. 


Away, away away! 

Far over hill and dale, 

The flying host is driven and tossed 
Before that angry gale. 


Ob wild and reckless witch! 

When will your hunting cease ? 

“‘While old earth lasts my trumpet blasts 
Shall shake its sleep and peace! 

“When the day of God shall dawn, 

His endless ——— rise, 
And the heavens roll like a parching scroll 
The stormy witch wind dies.” 


Rose TERRY COOKE. 
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For the Companion. 


A WONDERFUL LIFE. 


In the year 1865, on a bright April day, there 
landed in Boston from one of the ships of 
Alpheus Hardy, a Christian merchant, a solitary 
Japanese lad. He had been born in the house of 
Prince Itakura, where his father had been a 
secretary, and was now twenty-two years of age. 

His early history had been strange. From 
boyhood it had been his supreme desire to under- 
stand religious truth, and to live for the soul. He 
had been led to see that spiritual education was 
the highest attainment of life, and hungry for this 
knowledge, had left the palace to seek instruction, 
wherever it might be found. 

He heard of the missionaries from the West, 
who taught that God was a universal Father, and 
he secured an historical geography of the United 
States, and some Christian books published at 
Shanghai and Hongkong. His thoughts now 
turned continually to the lands of the West. 

“TI desired,” he said, ‘‘to visit the lands from 
which these teachers came.” 

The conviction grew that he must go to the 
West for spiritual light. His friends opposed his 
purpose, but the inward voice seemed to make his 
duty clear. 

“T said,” he tells us, “that I was not my own, 
nor my friends’, but God’s.’”” Having adopted 
this view, he says,—‘‘A strong cord that had bound 
me to my father’s home was broken asunder in a 
moment. I felt that I must forsake my prince, 
leave my home, and follow my convictions.’’ He 
resolved to visit America, and so took passage on 
one of Mr. Hardy’s ships. 

His subsequent life in America is well known 
to many New England people. When Mr. Hardy 
learned that the youth had come to this country 
as an inquirer after Christian truth, he became a 
father to him, and sent him to Phillips Andover 
Academy and to Amherst College. The young 
man professed Christianity, and his progress as a 
student was wonderful. On the arrival of the 
Japanese Embassy in this country, he said, “I 
will go to Washington to preach the truth to 
them.”’ 

His name was Neesima. He took the name of 
Joseph Hardy Neesima. He died in 1890 at Oiso, 
Japan, and was mourned by all classes as a 
prophetic soul, and one of the foremost and most 
enlightened men of the kingdom. 

Japan is a country of schools, but Neesima 
founded there one of the most remarkable univer- 
sities of the age, the Doshisher of Kyoto. It 
comprises twenty buildings, with accommodations 
for seven hundred students. It has become one 
of the most powerful Christian institutions of the 
Kast. 

The story of Neesima seems almost like the 
star-led journey of the Magi. It shows the 
mysterious leadings of a soul bent upon a high 
purpose. Multitudes of men and women have 
heen led by an inward conviction of duty to go to 
heathen lands as Christian teackers, but in 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 


| Neesima we have the singular case of a heathen 
who was led by a like conviction of duty to seek 
instruction in Christian lands on this side of the 
| sea. BR. 
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CONSUMERS’ LEAGUES. 

| A great difticulty, perhaps the greatest, in the 
| way of securing for shop-girls good wages and 
| proper treatment lies, not with the girls’ employers, 
| but with the public. For the public persists in 
buying where itcan buy cheapest, without stopping 
| to ask how the cheapness is gained. If it did stop 
to ask, it would find that, in nine cases out of ten, if 
| one of two stores similarly situated sells the same 
goods at a lower price than the other, it is because 
its running expenses are less. In other words, the 
|} merchant who gets the most out of his clerks for 
the lowest possible wages is able to sell ais goods 
cheaper than his neighbor who pays higher wages 
and exacts less work. 

In patronizing the cheaper man, the public not 
_ encourages him to persist in his inhuman 
olicy, but also brings the strongest inducement to 
ear upon his better-hearted neighbor to give up 
his own costly kindness. The converse is equally 
true, that the public can raise the standard of 
wages and secure the humane treatment of clerks 
by persistently refusing to buy at stores, however 
cheap may be the goods, where fair wages are not 
paid and the clerks are harshly treated. 

There can be no doubt that the majority of 
shoppers, if the matter were once clearly presented 
to them, would adopt this policy. 





to patronize and which to avoid. In order to give 
this information in New York some ladies have 
formed a “Consumers’ League.” Their object is 


children employed in the retail mercantile houses 
of this city, by patronizing as far as practicable 
only such houses as approach in their conditions to 
the ‘Standard of a Fair House’ as adopted by the 
League, and by other methods.” 

A Fair House, according to this standard, is 
one “in which humane and considerate behavior 
toward employees is the rule.” More definitely, it 
is one in which “equal pay is given for work of 
equal value, irrespective of sex; where the 
lowest wages paid to oy epee adult workers 
seldom fall below eight dollars and never below 
six dollars a week—the lowest wages of cash-girls 
being two dollars a week. Wages are paid imme f 
and all fines “are paid into a fund for the benefit 
of the employees.’ 

The hours are from eight o’clock to six o’clock, 
with three-quarters of an hour for lunch, anda half 
holiday is given each week during at least two 
summer months. A vacation of not less than one 
week is given with pay during the summer, and all 
over-time is compensated for. 

There are also certain specified provisions for 
the comfort and health of the clerks, with a special 
reference to seats for saleswomen. A Fair House, 
finally, is one “in which no children under fourteen 
are employed.” 

A committee of the League visits the retail stores 

where women are employed, and obtains, if 
possible, the signatures of the managers to an 
agreement to conduct their business ‘“‘upon the 
<n laid down in ‘The Standard of a Fair 
Jouse.’”” The agreement also permits this com- 
mittee to question the clerks in regard to their 
wages, holidays, overtime, fines, hours, meal times 
and sanitary conditions. 

The names of all houses agreeing to and fulfillin 
these conditions are published in what is terme 
“the white list,” and sent to the members of the 
League. This list is also to be published at stated 
intervals in the daily papers. A movement like 
this, if faithfully and tactfully carried out in all 
our large cities and towns, could not fail to be of 
the greatest benefit to some of the hardest-worked 
and poorest-paid members of our busy community. 
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GREAT AND LOVING. 


Mrs. Carlyle advised a friend never to marry “a 
man of genius.” 


man may be applauded abroad, and yet be difficult 
to live with at home. Other wives have had a 
similar experience. In the memoir of Professor 
Phelps, his daughter quotes the remark of the 
wife of a man more distinguished for his intellect 
than for his temper. Said she: 


“When I hear one of his great speeches, I think, 
my child, we mustn’t mind what he says to us at 
home.” 

But all great men are not small men at home. 
Austin Phelps was great as a preacher, a professor, 
and a writer, but neither wife nor children ever 
had cause to contrast ee his private 
virtues with his public honors. is home-life 
revealed nothing to qualify his fame. 

He was a busy brain-worker. Daily he had to 
lecture to young theological students, mentally 
exacting. He himself was so made up that he 
could not deliver an old lecture, no matter how 
excellent it might be. Year after year he brought 
to each new class “the finest of the wheat.” He 
filled the lamp that was to illuminate the young 
men with ‘beaten oil.” 

But though a professor, a preacher, and a literary 
man, driven by his work, he respected the claims 
of home-life upon his personal attention. His 
“study was never a growlery. It was the living- 
room and it was the loving-room of the house.” 
His five noisy children tramped and shouted over 
the echoing floors. They went in and out of the 
— save when the work was more than com- 
monly exacting. Then the — of the door was 
turned, and the children knew that they would not 
be welcomed. 

“My means lie in an inkstand,” Robert Southey 
used to say. Every moment of his time had its 
moneyed value, yet he was never ruffled by the 
peg ng = of his family. The book or the pen 
would be laid down with a smile, that he might 
answer his chi:dren’s questions, or join for a few 
minutes in their amusement. 

His whole pleasure and happiness were centred 


he looked upon journeyings to London to consult 
with publishers as punishments for his sins much 
heavier than they deserved. 


a 
FIDDLING FOR HIS UIFE. 


Davy Crockett, the eccentric hunter and Con- 
gressman of Tennessee, narrates in his “Life and 
Adventures” a story of a clergyman who showed 
singular wit in meeting an emergency. 


Colonel Crockett was riding across Arkansas with 
several companions, when they were startled by 
the sound of music. They stopped their horses, 
listened, and heard “Hail Columbia” played ona 
violin. Then the unseen violinist played “Over 
the Water to Charley.” 

The horsemen dashed ahead toward the Washita 
River, whence the sounds came. Several men 
were seen running from a new clearing, and the 
music grew stronger and stronger. When Crockett 
and his companions reached the ford, they were 
surprised to see a man sitting in a sulky in the 
middle of the river, and a ona fiddle. The 
horse was up to his middle in the water, and the 





The difficulty, of course, is to know which stores | 
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Carlyle had genius, and the | 
world honored him, but his wife discovered that a | 


in his domestic life, and he was so home-loving that | 
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light vehicle apparently would soon be swept 
away by the strong current; but the man fiddled 
as composedly as if he had been on land, exposed 
to no danger. 

The horsemen shouted to him. He stopped 
fiddling. “You have missed the crossing!’ shouted 
| one of the men from the clearing. 

“I know I have!” shouted back the fiddler. 
“If you go ten feet farther you will be drowned.” 
| If know I shall.” 

“Turn back !” 

“1 can’t!” 

The men from the clearing, knowing the ford, 
took the horses of Crockett and his friends, rode 
up to the sulky, and after much labor, brought the 
fiddler with his sulky and horse back to the shore. 
= to be an itinerant minister. 

“You’ve had a narrow escape,” said one. 

“I found that out an hour ago,” answered the 
parson. “I’ve been fiddling to the fishes for that 
time, and have played all the tunes I could without 
my notes.” : 

On being asked what prompted him to fiddle in 
such peril, he replied that there was nothing that 
would draw a crowd sooner than the sound of a 
fiddle. He knew that he might baw! for aid until 
he was hoarse, and nobody would stir, but if 
| people once heard the scraping of a catgut, they 
would come flocking to the spot. 
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For the Companion. 


COME, SWEETHEART, COME! 


Come, Sweetheart, Come! Across the road, 
Are the great rocks that all must pass ; 

You may not lay aside your load, 

And though you ery, “Alas! Alas!” 

No hand can help you in this hour ; 

We stand aside, you make your moan, 

But this is your allotted dower, 

This pain must be your very own. 


The rocks are there, so cold and gray, 
Your feet are tender, they will bleed ; 
O Sweetheart, must you go this way ? 
Our hearts cry out, “What need ? What need ?” 
But come, make haste, your name is called, 
It seems in love and not in wrath ; 
You smile on us, and, unappalled, 
* Go slowly up the narrowing path. 


Now, Sweetheart, turn your peaceful eyes ; 
The cold, gray rocks you crost alone 
Are lying green beneath the skies, 
By vines and mosses overgrown. 
Repeat the tale so often told, 
Tell us that in the darkest place 
The path ame as burnished gold, 
And angels met you face to face. 
ELLEN M. H. GaTEs. 
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HOPE FOR HIM. 


Judge Dickie, late justice of the Supreme Court 
of Illinois, is described as cross-eyed to an extra- 
ordinary degree, and still further adorned with 
bright red hair. Before his elevation to the 
supreme bench he served for many years as a 
circuit judge. The “club man” of the Chicago 
Mail says that he was a capital story-teller, and 
especially enjoyed relating a certain anecdote 
which bore against himself. He had been out ona 
shooting expedition, and during the afternoon was 
trudging homeward along a public road. 


1 was hot and tired, he used to say, and was 
anxious to catch a ride. The first team that came 
along was a lightning-rod wagon. 

“Friend, can you take a passenger?” said I. 

The man looked at me suspiciously. Perhaps I 
looked even more cross-eyed than usual without 
my “store clothes” on—at any rate he seemed almost 
inclined to deny my request. On second thought, 
however, he pulled up and condescendingly 
remarked : 

“Yes, you can pile on back there, top of the rods 
and ladders.” 

I accepted the privilege gratefully, and we rode 
on in silence until we reached a wayside watering 
trough. Here he dismounted, and proceeded to 


place came out to fill his own pail. He knew me 
well, and said: 

“How d’ye do, judge? What luck have you had 
shooting?” 

As the word “judge” fell from his lips I noticed 
a look of astonishment on the face of the lightning- 
rod peddler. He was bolstering = a pail of water 
with his knee so that the horse could drink without 
unchecking, and his surprise was so great that he 
let his knee slip from under the pail, and splashed 
the front of his clothes. As we siarted on he said: 

“Didn't that fellow call you judge?” 

“Yes,” said I. 

“What be you a judge of, ahoss race?” he 
exclaimed, turning back to take a second con- 
=e inventory of my personal charms. 

“No; judge of a court,” I answered. 

“What kind of a court?” 

“A circuit court?” 

“Wal, down East, where I come from, it took 
considerable of a feller to be circuit judge. How 
big’s your circuit?” 

“It reaches from the Wisconsin line as far south 
as Peoria,” I replied. 

He lifted his drover’s whip, and sent its long 
rawhide lash twirling in a succession of coils, 
which culminated in a crack like the explosion of 
a pistol. 

“My stars!” he exclaimed; “I'll settle in this 
country myself and get made a judge!” 

hat was his last word. We rode on in silence, 
= parted without a word on the outskirts of the 
own. 
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WAITING FOR THE BRIDE. 


An English clergyman, for many years a 
missionary in China, describes a Chinese wedding 
as a very noisy, elaborate and uncomfortable 
affair. He was once requested to marry a young 
couple, the children of Christians, though they 
themselves had not been baptized. The family 
hall was arranged for the ceremony, and the 
clergyman fixed the hour at eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon, at the same time enjoining punctuality, 
as he had a long journey before him that after- 
noon. 


I arrived five minutes before the time set, and 
was received with great respect and cordiality by 
the bridegroom and his friends. The bride was 
not quite ready, I was informed, but if 1 would 
partake of a little refreshment, all would soon be 
arranged. I did so, though with a skeptical mind, 
and as soon as the repast of tea and cakes and 
nuts was over, I announced my intention of pro- 
ceeding to the hall for service. 

The polite hosts interposed, entreating me to 
exercise patience, and throwing out the hint that 
the bride was still in bed, and could not be induced 
to rise. It was now nearly mid-day, and to calm 
my mind, as well as to ort the half-hour or so 
which seemed to be required for the final prepara- 
tion, I went outside and strolled to the top of a 
low hill. ; 

On my return I was met with the same story; 
the bride was in bed, and obdurate, and the family 
was in despair. Would I be good enough to par- 
take of another repast? 

I resigned myself to my fate, and after nibbling 
at some nuts severely for a few minutes, I went 
again into the country, and mounted a more dis- 
stant hill to cool my brow and compose my mind. 

The afternoon wore slowly away. The sun went 
down. Five o’clock struck, and my onward journey 
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was out of the question. Once more I ventured 
into the house; and at length, when darkness had 
fallen, with a shout and a shuffling and a noisy 
crowd accompanying her, the bride was pushed 
into the hall,—having risen early, as she said, out 
of regard for my wishes,—and the service pro 
ceeded. 

I was then informed that this bedridden affectation 
was considered etiquette and true decorum on the 
part of the bride. Extreme reluctance and dislike 
and fear are the true marks of a happy and lively 
wedding. 
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RUNNING THE GAUNTLET. 





A Companion contributor says that when he was 
a boy it was the custom in some country schools 
for teachers to allow pupils who cared to do so to 
“run the gauntlet” occasionally at the Friday 
afternoon literary exercises. A boy who tried to 
“run the gauntlet” took his place on the teacher’s 
platform and tried to recite a piece, while the other 
pupils were allowed to do anything they could, 
within certain limits, to cause him to laugh or 
break down in the midst of the recitation. 


The writer well remembers one of his own 
gauntlet-running experiences. The piece I had 
chosen, he says, was that favorite of all rural 
schoolboy declaimers, “Rienzi’s Address to the 
Romans.” My schoolmates began making all 
kinds of grimaces, and called out the most ridicu 
lous things about Rienzi and the Romans, as well 
as about myself; but I was able to close my ears 
and eyes, and to continue the recitation with 
——— gravity until I came to the line, “1! 
had a brother once, a gracious boy.” 

There was in the school a very black, grotesquely 
homely and very mischievous colored boy named 
Washington Price. 

One of his accomplishments consisted in wagging 
his huge ears to and fro like a mule, while, by 
some peculiar muscular action, he could move his 
scalp back and forth until his woolly hair came 
clear down to his eyes. rR 

Well, I had just said, with great tenderness, “I 
had a brother once, a gracious boy,” when I beheld 
Washington Price coming down the aisle, wagging 
his ears and scalp, and saying: 

“An’ heah come, yo’ own deah, long-lost 
brudder, an’ I’se bn ez gracious ez evah I was. 
Oh, my dear brudder, I’se come to claps yo’ in my 
*brace agin!” 

This was more than a boy with my sense of the 
ludicrous could bear, and I fled to my seat, while 
the schoolhouse rang with laughter. 


cen ae 
VANISHED LAKE AGASSIZ. 


If you look at a map of the Dominion of Canada 
you will see near the centre of its southern border 
the fertile province of Manitoba, containing the 
greater part of Lake Winnipeg, and embracing a 
vast extent of rich prairie land, whose abundant 
harvests and bountiful pastures have won for the 


| province a world-wide fame, notwithstanding the 


long, cold winter that it has to endure. 


Geology bas an interesting story to tell of the 
former condition of Manitoba, and of the origin of 
its productive soil. A great lake, exceeding in 
extent the whole chain of what we now call the 
Great Lakes, once existed there, and to this 
vanished lake, which no man ever saw though the 
evidences of its former existence are plentiful 
enough, the name of Agassiz has been given. 

The present Lake Winnipeg is only the shrunken 
and dwindled remnant of the great body of water 
whose oozy bed has now been turned into thou- 
sands of harvest fields. 

But perhaps the most interesting thing about 
Lake Agassiz is that it was formed, so to speak, by 
a tremendous dam of ice which shut it in on its 
southern side. This was near the close of the 
so-called Glacial Period, when the great sheet of 
ice that had covered more than half of North 
America was beginning to dissolve and retreat. 

As the glacial ice melted away, and the bed of the 
lake slowly rose with the diminished pressure, the 
waters of Lake Agassiz were gradually drained off, 
leaving only the Winnipeg of to-day, the basin of 
the Red River of the North, and the broad prairies 
of Manitoba as tokens of its former existence, 
and evidence of its vast extent. 


* 
> 





ROLL A PUMPKIN. 


Rey. Mr. Haynes, one of the pioneer ministers 
of Rutland, Vermont, was famous for his pithy 
sayings. At one time, according to Royal Tyler, 
he overheard his daughter and some young friends 
criticising certain neighbors more severely than 
was pleasing to him, whereupon he proceeded to 
read them a lecture on the sinfulness of scandal. 
“But, father,’ remonstrated his daughter, “we 
must say something.” 


“If you can do nothing better,” retorted Mr. 
Haynes, dryly, ‘get a pumpkin and roll it about. 
That will be at least innocent diversion.” 

Not long afterward a conference of ministers 
met at his house. During the evening an earnest 
discussion of certain points of doctrine arose, and 
from the lofty pitch of some of the voices it seemed 
as if a part of the disputants, at least, were in 
danger of losing their temper. 

At that juncture Mr. Haynes’s daughter quietly 
entered the room, bearing a huge yellow pumpkin. 
She put it down in front of her father, and said, 
“There, father, roll it about; roll it about.” 

Mr. Haynes was called upon for an explanation, 
and good bumor was restored. 

At another time a revival was in progress in the 
parish, and some of the young zealots were 
ridiculed. They went to Mr. Haynes and com- 

lained of certain scandalous reports which had 

en circulated. 

“I knew all this before,” said Mr. Haynes. 

“Why did you not tell us?” cried one of the 
young persons, in an injured tone. 

= My dear friends,” said the old minister, 
his eyes twinkling, “because it is best to let Satan 
carry his own mail and pay his own postage.” 


—_——+eae—_______ 
WHY HE MARRIED. 


Fifty years ago “Uncle Harry” was a well-known 
resident of a village in the Old Colony, writes a 
correspondent. Slow of speech and action, he was 
reputed to be “easy-going.” He had lived to the 
age of seventy without a wife, and it was openly 
said that he was “too lazy to go courting’—which 
of course marked him as a very lazy man indeed. 


One day the village was startled by the news of 
Uncle Harry’s marriage. Shortly afterward, the 
squire, as the one lawyer of the place was called, 
happened to be driving past Uncle Harry’s farm, 
and oe | the old man in the yard, stopped fora 
little gossip. The bridegroom, visibly “smartened 
up,” was resplendent with happiness. 

“You seem so well contented, how did it happen 
you never married before?” asked the squire. 

“I dunno,” drawled Uncle Harry. “I’ve had 


marriage feelin’s come over me lots o’ times, but 
they never lasted long ’nough fer me ter git 
any wheres.” 

“But this time they lasted?” 

“Wall, no, not eggzactly ; you see, Eunice come 
along an’ stayed!’ 
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CHILDREN’S 


A GREETING FROM EIGHTEEN HUNDRED 
AND NINETY-TWO. 


How do you do, children? How do you do? 

Iam Eighteen Hundred and Ninety-Two! 

I have come to bring you a great many things, 

Pains and pleasures, and joys and stings! 

For tears are needful, sometimes, they say, 

So I packed a few quarts of them snugly away ; 

But don’t be sad, for I’ve brought you smiles 

In my big, big 
gift - bag, piles 
and piles! 

Oh, Pl give you 
the merriest, 
jolliest times, 

With stories and 
riddles and 
comical 
rhymes, 

With days fresh 
and happy,and 
friends thatare 
new,— 

For I’m_ Eigh- 
teen Hundred 
and Ninety- 
Two! 


——_¢@— —_ 


For the 
Companion. 


HARRY'S NEW 
YEAR'S CALL. 


Mr. Blanchard 
was dressing 
with great care, 
for it was New 
Year’s day and 
he expected to 


call on many 
ladies. Mr. Blan- 
chard’s  five- 
year-old son, 
Harry, was 
curled up in a 
corner of the 
lounge with a 
picture book; 


but he looked at 
his papa oftener 
than he looked 
at the pretty en- 
gravings in his 
book. Finally, 
he said : 

“Papa, why 
can’t I go and 
make New 
Year’s calls ?”’ 

“Oh, no, no!” 
answered Mr. 
Blanchard, 
laughing; ‘‘1 
can’t take you 
with me to-day, 
little chap.”’ 

“T don’t want 
to go with you!”’ 
said Harry, with 
a wee toss of his 
curls. ‘I want 
to go calling all 
by my ownself!”” 

Then papa and 
mamma laughed 
merrily. 

“Why, Harry, 
my dear,” said 
mamma, ‘Aunt 
Kate and Grace 
and Cousin Belle 
are coming pret- 
ty soon, and 
then there will 
be gentlemen 
coming to call. 
home and see it 
cold day ?”’ 

“No, I wouldn’t!”’ said Harry, stoutly. ‘I am 
a big boy, ’most a man, and I want to go calling, 
just like papa. I'll go to see Ethel and May and 
Bertha and Daisy Kent and Dorothy Knight—oh, 
may I go, mamma? I'll be just as good, and 
never once forget to take off my hat. Please!”’ 

Mrs. Blanchard laughed and hesitated. 

“T’m all ready,’’ pleaded Harry. ‘This new 


Oh! waken, 


And all the 


I know not 
If sorrow 


Wouldn’t you rather stay at 
all, than to go out-doors this 


blue velvet suit is just the thing to wear; isn’t it, | 


papa? You tell mamma to let me go!” 


“Say yes, mamma,” laughed Mr. Blanchard, as | 


he tied his white necktie. 

Harry hopped up and down. 

“Oh, I can go, can’t I?” he cried. 
and put on my new coat! I'll go and see Bertha 
first! Won’t she be s’prised!"’ 

Harry’s little friends all lived within three 
blocks of home; so Mrs. Blanchard buttoned on 


the pretty new coat, and pulled the little seal cap | 


“Do hurry | 


over the yellow curls, and Harry wriggled his 
| hands into the new seal gloves that were just a 
little tight, and then mamma kissed him on both 
cheeks and smoothed out two tiny wrinkles in his 
coat, and pronounced him ‘‘ready to go.” 
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mamma watched him from the window, wishing 


| she could follow. 


“You must stay only a very few minutes at | 


each place,’’ said mamma. 
‘“‘Not more than five or ten,”’ said papa. 
“And if anybody offers you cake,” 
mamma, ‘‘you must take only one piece.” 
| ‘Shall I ask what time it is when I get there, 
|and say I can stay ten minutes?’ asked Harry, 
gravely. 
How papa and mamma wanted to laugh! 


said 


| maid. 


| 
| 


But | 


papa turned away to brush his hat, while mamma | 


explained that he could wish his hostess a 
| ‘Happy New Year,’’ and say it was a very cold 
| day, and chat a very little while, and then bid her 


| good-by, and be off for the next place. 


| J] shall do it all just right, I know I shall!” | 


“T’ll be back in no time, and tell 
Then away he bounded, while 


said Harry. 
| you all about it.” 


} 


Three, four, five, six o’clock came, and Mrs. 
Blanchard was so busy with callers that she half- 
forgot about Harry, till a gentleman asked for 
him. Then, with a pang, she sent for Harry's 
The girl had not seen him, but supposed 
he was with his mother. She was at once de- 
spatched to the houses where Harry had expected 
to call. It was not many minutes before Harry 
appeared, rosy and charming, but a bit crestfallen 
when questioned about his calls. 

“You see, mamma,” he explained, with an 
extra flush on his cheeks, ‘I meant to stay just a 
little bit of a while, as you said, but I went to 
Bertha’s and she was so glad to see me, and we 
had such fun playing house, that I guess I kind 
o’ forgot, and Bertha’s mamma asked me to stay 


| to tea, and I didn’t take but two pieces of cake, 


I thought you wouldn't care, it was so very 
nice, and Bertha had two, and then Nannie came 
for me, and I had a splendid time, mamma!" 


ma 


For the Companion 


A NEW YEAR 


my sweetest treasure, 


For who do you think is here? 
A fair-faced friend for my precious child, 
The beautiful young New Year. 


He came while you slept, my dearest, 
He came in the dead of night, 


stars held their shining lamps 


To make him a pathway bright. 


what gifts he brings you; 
or pain or joy. 


SONG. 


NUTS 


+o- 


TOCR 


11 






ACK 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


A NEW 


a. 


A denfri dantss ta eth odor, 


Ni therie thigt 


dolces andh 


YEAR’S PI. 


Ghindi chir figts—ether ruddhen dan heret recos. 


NL 


2. 
JMERICAL 


ENIGMA. 


The answer, composed of 50 letters, is a holiday 
wish for all interested in “Nuts to Crack.” 


The 2, 11, 





But this I know, that whatever it is 


Is best for my darling boy. 


For He who has sent him, my sweet one, 
Knows each little child so well, 
And loves each one with such wondrous love 


Its power no tongue can tell. 


Mamma and her own dear baby 


Know whatever He does is best, 
So gladly we’ll welcome the New Year, 
And leave in God’s hands the rest. 
Lizbeth B. Comins. 





For the Companion. 
JAMIE’S NEW YEAR. 


**Papa,’’ asked Jamie, ‘“‘what is New Year’s ?”’ 
studying. 
abstracted tone. 


days of twenty-four hours each; that is, the 
common civil year, to which I presume you refer. 





|of three hundred and eighty-four days. Beside 
these, there is the Gregorian year, the astronom- 
ical year, the bissextile or leap year, the sidereal 
or —”’ 
“Oh, thank you, papa 
little gasp. 
to bed now. ‘Goo—good-night, papa!’’ 
‘or astral year!’’ continued papa, calmly. 
“Never interrupt a person who is speaking, my 
son. Good-night!’’ 


” 


said Jamie, with a 


“I—I think perhaps I had better go 


“A year, my child, is a period | citron. 
of time centaining three hundred and sixty-five | Year’s, so I do!” 


| 


The embolismic or intercalary lunar year consists | Susan. 





*‘Susan, what is New Year's ?’ 
he pulled off his little red stockings. 
‘‘Dear me, Master Jamie!’’ answered Susan, 


rather snappishly. ‘‘New Year's is the greatest 


Papa, who was a very wise man, raised his | nuisance in the world, without having to answer 
mild, spectacled eyes from the great book he was | questions about it. 
‘New Year’s?"’ he repeated, in an | fingers to-day, stoning raisins and shredding 
I wish there warn’t no such thing as New 


“But what is it ?’’ asked Jamie. 
“You'll know to-morrow what it is! 
‘“‘There’s Missis calling me this minute. 
Get into bed, like a good boy! Good-night!”’ 

Jamie laid his head on the pillow with a little 
patient sigh, and soon was fast asleep. 

When he woke in the morning, the sun was 
shining brightly, and at the foot of his crib sat a 


” 


lovely white kitten, with a blue ribbon round her 
A card was tied to the ribbon and on it 


neck. 
was written, ““Happy New Year to Jamie!” 


“T know now!” cried Jamie, as he hugged his 


kitten. ‘‘New Year’s is a cat!"’ 


* asked Jamie, as | 


Three times I’ve cut my | 


} 
cried 


Answers to 


1. M 
R 
D 
H 
P 
I 
A 


Diagonals—Left to right, Mumming. 


left, Hagmena. 


15, 19, 20, 8, 4 notes a moderate, decided 
; and equable movement, neither fast nor slow. 


The 1, 5, 14, 36, 


16, 23, 28, 3 is 
nonage. 
The 26, 32, 33, 


13, 6, 7 is a chan 
nel or spout for 
water. 

The 36, 39, 25, 
45, 27 is affected 
imitation. 

The 29, 9, 3a, 
34, 10 is to insert. 

The 18, 17, 31, 


35 is to deceive. 
The 44, 24, 22, 
49, 48 is to plague. 
The 37, 47, 41 is 
a small vessel. 
The 42, 43 is a 
pronoun. 
F. 8. F. 


3. 
ENIGMA. 


Add_ together 
three -ninths of 
sweetness, one 
seventh of char 
ity, one . quarter 
of hope, one 
eighth of pa 
tience, two-fifths 
of trust, three. 
twelfths of 
cheerfulness, 
one-half of love, 
two-ninths of 
quietness, three- 
ninths of obedi 
ence, and one 
eighth of kind 


ness, to make 
something very 
seasouable anid 
what all these 


virtues will help 
you to keep. 


4. 
BEHEADINGS. 


Behead tohum 
ble, and leave 
dishonorable. 

Behead a nest 
of. eagles, and 
leave a lake. 

Behead to en 
tertain,andleave 
to meditate. 

Behead a val 
uable wood, and 
leave thin. 

Behead any 
thing that hap 
pens, and leave 
an aperture. 

Behead part of 


the foot, and 
leave a fish. 

Behead not 
any, and leave 
some. 


Behead a fruit, 
and leave either 
of two. 

Behead a rob 
ber, and leave 
angry. 

ehead vehe 
ment fury, and 
leave years. 

Behead velong 
ing to you, and 
leave belonging 
to us. 

Behead a boat, 
and leave a shoe 
maker’s tool. 

Behead a game 
of cards, and 
leave command 
ing to silence. 

The beheaded 
letters trans 
posed spell a sal 
utation. 


5. 
A MOST SEASON 
ABLE ANAGRAM. 
The New-Year 
Dining o’ Ted 
Dunneth. 


Puzzles in Last Number. 
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THE GREAT MARSEILLES FOOT-RACE. 


Not long ago there was in France a bicycle-race 
from Paris to Brest. Very good wheeling time | 
was made by the winner; but it was not with the 
winner that the French public chiefly concerned 
itself. It was with one man who “took his time” 
in the race; who rode, indeed, all the way to 
Brest, but who very soon saw all the others 
disappear in the distance, and then devoted him- 
self to having as good a time as possible by the 


“Le bon dernier,” the people called him—the | 
| 





way. 
“jolly tail-ender” might express their meaning in | 
English. | 

The people met him at the entrance of the village ; 
they told him how many hours ago the last one of | 
all the rest had gone by; they invited him to es 
and drink with them, which lie did; and when he | 
was quite ready to go on again, they walked with | 
him to the outskirts of the village, and bade him 











godspeed. | 
He was a long time in getting to Brest; but he | 


enjoyed himself on the way more than all the rest | 
of the racers together. 

The brilliant achievement 
reminds M. Emmanuel Aréne, a French author, of 
arace which he once witnessed at Marseilles. It 
was a foot-race, and was to be walked from the 
Cannebiére, the great promenade of Marseilles, to 
Valence, a distance of about one hundred and fifty 
niles. 

This was a very respectable walk, and there was | 

reat excitement about the race. All Marseilles | 
had gathered on the Cannebiére, where, in front 
of the Café Glacier, all the contestants, fifty-three 
in number, were drawn up in an admirable line. 

The people were saying their good-bys—long, 
tender and tearful good-bys, such as the Marse 
laise always give, whether one is pong ower for. 
two days or for twenty years. But all the walkers 
were very calm, as if it were all nothing but an 
afternoon promenade on the Cannebiére. 

At last came the word to start, and they were off. 
Every man had his trousers rolled up almost to the 
knees. The stockings were of all colors, and the 
effect was like a rainbow, for the pedestrians were 
marching abreast in a sort of curved line across 
the broadway. It was a superb spectacle. 

Up the Cannebiére, down the Rue Noailles, and 
by the Boulevard Dugommier,—their relatives and 
friends all following close behind and cheerin 
them with shouts,—on they go to the outskirts o 
the city. 

Good-by! They are all together 
shall soon see who will take the lead! 

However, they would have needed good eyes. 
On the country highway, as on the city street, the 


of this wheelman | 


now, but we 


| renowned Remedy for Hoarseness, Coughs, Asthma and 








Marseillaise kept on in the same grave and 
tranquil way. Every man in the lot was plainly 
taking good care not to get ahead of any one else. 
Not one of them but had the same scheme in his | 
head; to let the rest pass on, to fall back to the 
rear, ’and then to drop into some wayside wine- 
shop and wait for a convenient opportunity to go 
back to Marseilles. 

They were all in the race really for the glory | 
of thé marshalling before the Café Glacier, the | 
excitement of the start, and the chance that people 
would remember only that start, and afterward 
nudge one another on the street, and say 

“Do you see him? That’s one of the fellows 
that walked to Valence!” 

However, kilometre after kilometre was made in 


a very leisurely way, and nobody got ahead. Of 
course there was no chance for any one to get 
ahead. They were all ina heap, almost shoulder 


to shoulder, chatting, smoking, and every man 
waiting for someboc y else to strike out into a 
brisk walk. 

Finally some one called out, “It seems to me that 
we’re al) going at the same speed. “3 

“That’s true. So we are,” said another. 

“Well, then, what about the race?” 

“Why, then there isn’t any race! If nobody gets | 
ahead, it’s off!” 

Indeed, the race was off. With one accord the 
fifty three pedestrians turned merrily about, and 
still in a solid column, still shoulder to shoulder, 
strolled back to Marseilles. 

They had started at the hour for taking coffee ; 
they got back at the noonday breakfast hour. 


2 
> 





A RAILWAY ADVENTURE. 

A lady who has been travelling abroad relates 
an adventure which befell her in Italy ina railway 
train, an adventure that is not without its amusing 
side. Her husband put her into a compartment | 
alone, and went to attend to the luggage. After 
he had gone a villanous-looking fellow got in, and 
presently the train started off, the husband not 
appearing. The lady was naturally a good wo, 
disturbed, and the way in which the stranger 
looked at her did not tend to diminish her agitation. 











Suddenly, still with his eyes fixed upon her, the 
man took from his pocket a large clasp-knife and 
opened it. Then he rose, and deliberately cut 
from the window blinds their cords, and began to 
knot them together. The lady was terrified almost 
to death. She expected to be strangled on the 
spot, and began appealing to the stranger to spare 
her. He only laughed brutally, answering her in 
Italian, of which she did not understand a word. 

Then he pulled off his coat and waistcoat, and 
just as the terrified woman was almost prepared to 
fling herself out of the compartment of the swiftly- 
moving train, he knotted the cords so as to piece 
out a broken suspender, put on his coat and waist- 
coat, and sat quietly down in a cor ner, where he 
went quickly to sleep. 

The husband, who had by mistake got into a| 
wrong compartment just as the train was starting, 
and who joined his wife at the next station, found 
her on the verge of hysterics from the effects of 
the fright she had undergone. 


* 
> 





SHE BOUGHT IT. 


There is no end of new shades, or it might be 
nearer the truth to say, of new names for shades. 
Of one of the latest we find this anecdote, told, but 
not vouched for, by London Tid-Bits. 


‘Have you any buff trimmings to go with this 
stuff?” asked a flashily-dressed woman of an assist- 
ant in a draper’s establishment. 

“IT think so, miss,” answered the polite young 
man, taking down a piece of goods and spreading 
it on the counter. 

“Buff! Do you call that buff?” exclaimed the 
woman. ‘That’s too dark for a buff.” 

“But, miss, that is —”’ 

“It’s too dark! I can see it is.” 

“Why, of course it’s dark, madam,” persisted the 
man, “It’s blind-man’s buff—the new shade, you | 
see. 


He sold the goods. | 





“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.’? A World- 


Advice to Dyspeptics. 
Contents: Dyspepele and its causes. Experience of 
asufferer. Liver Complaint a twin disorder. Consti- 
pation a result of os sia. Food tobe taken. Food 
to be avoided. ree to any address. JOHN 
H. McALV iN’ Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treasurer. 


CHEW BEEMAN'S PEPSIN GUM. 


Catarrh. A neglected Cough or Sore Throat frequently 
results in an incurable Lung Disease or Chronic Throat 
Trouble. Acting directly on the inflamed parts, they 
give prompt relief. A standard remedy; sold every- 
where, and recommended by physicians for over forty 











| years. Singers and Speakers use them to clear the 
voice. Sold only in boxes. (Adv. A delicious rem- 
GENTS WANTED ‘to sell Forgign, Stam onranpvas 
») 2 s . 
per cent. commission. ~-S A RICH, 15 of indigestion, 
Maple Avenue, Somerville, Mass. and 


GUITAR or BANJO self- ‘taught “without notes 
with Howe’s Ch » cts. set. Circular 
free. E. E. Howe, 187 W: Py St., Chicago, Ti. 


The Perfection 
of Chewing Gum. 


If it cannot be 
obtained from 
dealers,send five 





AGENTS make 100 Per Cent. profit on my Corsets, 
ad Brushes, Curlers and Specialties. Samples 
Free. Writenow. Dr. Bridgman, 373 Broadway, N.Y. 
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fine sheets. ite me at once, with reference for 
selection. n. Large ¢ rdise. H. K. SANDERSON, K. SANDERSON, Lynn, Mass » cents in stamps 
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“Beware of Imitations.’’ Mention this paper. 
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SEND — WARMTH ror WINTER HOMES” 


DETROIT HEATING~LIGHTING CO 


205 WIGHT ST. DETROIT, MICH. 
MANUFACTURERS ALSO OF THE 


COMBINATION GAS MACHINE 


ORGANS. 


Over 60,000 sold dur- 
ing the last 20 years. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE LORING & BLAKE 
ORGAN CO., , 





pa pair of either her style! le jnalled o iy celpt of of 
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Hatch Chickens by Steam. 
IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


r. fe ese t . 
Perfect and Sel, —— ‘ing. 
Lay) oie le, 










The best made, one ounce in 
box, all good colors, sent postage 
paid on receipt of 38 cents in 
money order, postal note, or stamps. 
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EUREKA SILK Co, 


ELASTIC TRUSS 
40 SUMMER ST. 
‘B a 


Has a Pad different from all 

others, is cup shape, with a 
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gon docs with “A dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 


h the fi 
Hernia is held securely and niges, and a radical 
cure =. Itis coay ure le and cheap. Sent by mail. 
Circulars free. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ill. 


“PERFECTION” DYES, 


Guaranteed fast and brilliant. To enable you 
to try them we will send six packages of any 
colors you name for 40c. Single package, 10c. 
Our new sample yd — catalogue sent 
free. (Mention this 
W. CUSHING & C 
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50. Equals every way the 
sold in ‘ail retail stores for $2.50. 
We make this t ourselves,— 
therefore we guarantee the fit, 
style and wear, and if any one is 
not satisfied, we will refund the 

money or send another pair. 
mmon Sense and | 
Opera Toe, widths C, D 
and E, sizes 14 to 8, in half | 
sizes. Send your size, we 
will fit you. We pay | 

expressage. 
Dexter Shoe Co., 
299 
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Through, 
See Name “EVER READY” on Back of Each Stay. 
Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. Warranted water-proof. Beware of Imitations. 


Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


117 PIECES +3 30 CENTS! 
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Contra Dances, ole, Si igs and Hornpipes ; English, French, German, Pol Spanish Dances ; G: Polkas, 
Schottisches, Waltzes, Marches, Quicks Pe Gatvottes, ete. The latest i and Fae Sadar songs of the ay oh violin 

solos, piano and violin duets, etc., the who ing a Musical Library in itself. 

Aunie Laurie Chorus Jig Fireman's ro Jakie's Hornpipe; Old Hundred Bocket Galop Sun of my Soul 
Auld lang syne | Crooskeen Lawn | Fritz’s Lullaby ohn Anderson ip Coon oska, La | St. Patrick's Day 
Battle Prayer | Cuckoo | German, The Keel Row Reel n Rustic Reel Sicilienne Waltz 
Beau of Oak Hill | Devil's Dream German Waltz zady's Triumph | Opera Reel Russian March | Spirits of Franes 
Beaux of Albany | Doug!’ss Favorite | Go to the D — pancemize Clog | Oyster River Sicilian Snuff-Box Waltz 
Bonnie Doon Drunken Sailor | Gorlitza Larry Petronella Six Hand Reel | Tempest 
Boulanger, La Eight Hand Reel | Guitana Waltz, ady of the Lake Portland Fancy | Skirt Dance Tem 

Cachuca Erminie Gavotte | Hail, Columbia sight Artillery | Perplexit Soldier's Joy | Tire 

Chainedat Last | Erminie Lullaby | Hey, Daddy Madrilainne, Pleyel's Hymn penis Dance | That is love 
Chinese March Esmeralda Highland Fling peety < ¥ Argyle fe mates d the Plow | Up the Hills 
Chinese Dance Fatinitza Polka | Hull's Victory Min in Ruff 3 ells of Ocean | Virginia Reel 
College Hornpipe Faget Denes Imperiale Mo mney te sk | Rock ot Ages Silent Night Widow Machree 
Comrades | anc n old Madrid My Pretty Pear! | Rosebud Reel Scottish Dance | White Cockade 
Coquette : Four Hand ‘Reel Irish Trot Newport Waltz Rory O’More Spanish Waltz Zulma 

Alas, those chimes | Electric Liane Galop | Home, Sweet Home | Mother's Song, A National Anthems | Sir Roger de Coverly 
Arkansas Traveller | First Love Redowa Happy New Year, A | Now, was I Wrong? America Shunster's Hornpipe 
Basket of Lowes, A| Fairy Varsovienne | Irish Washerw’man | Old Rosin the Beau| Austria Sailors Set on Shore 
Bonnie Blue Flag_ | Flowers of Edinbr’ B| —— Aroon | Prince or Peasant France Smash the Windows 
Belle Canadiene, La | Fisher's florea Kitty O'Neil’s Jig Polly Wolly Doodle German Empire Smith's Hornpipe 
Boston Dip Waltzes | Fred Wilson's Clog | Kend all's Hornpipe | Pop goesthe Weazel| Great Britain Thunder Hornpipe 
Cincinnati Hornpi'e | Good for the tongue Land of Sweet Erin | Petres Hornpipe, Le | Russia nele Sam's Farm 
Cricket on Hearth | Gavotte de Vestris Liverpool Hornpipe | | Quilting Party, The| Spain Washington's Mar’h 
Camptown Hornpi'e German owa __| Lord's my Shepherd d Lion Hornpipe Sweden Watch on the Rhine 
Durang’s Hornpipe | Minnie Foster’sClog | Miss McI.eod’s Ree! | Rickett's Hornpipe | OldOaken Bucket | World's Fair Waltz 
Blue bell of Scotland Dick Sand’s Hornpipe Jordan is a Hard Road Maryland, my Maryland Steamboat Quickstep 
Campbells are comin’ Fra Diavolo Quickstep Kathleen mavourneen Maid of the ump Room | Sword of Bunker Hill 
Charley over the water | Giri I left Behind Me Las se of Summer we Ly God to Thee | "Tis True We're Fading 
Peg paged OenePe, —— © the be aay , _ ly, Mp onal 8 Reel Oh, ittle Darling | Tom, the Piper's Son 

‘an You a Secre esus, Lover of my Sou ve's old sweet son Stea’ Vv my Hornpi I. 

Comin’ ‘hee th he Rye Jolly Dancers’ Medley Lamplighter's Hornpipe = use * hoe into pipe) 


Sonnambula Quickste Vinton's Hornpipe(II.) 
Uncle 


Barney, the lad from Kildare Going to Market (four hands) 











WORCESTER, MASS. 
Good i Handwriting often Leads to a Fortune? 


from using 


CASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 
P GELP-TEACEING PENMANSEL 


The al comes from cm HARRIB 
M. REEVES, at es ae We give here his autographs, 


Home Mh fle 


Former Style. 














Present Style. 

fHon. HENRY WATTERSON, in the Louisville Courier 
Journal says: | 

“We have receiveda number of inquiriesconcerning this system 
of self teaching pene, and reply here that it is valuable. 
Anyone who will follow the methods laid down in it, and give 
due ——— thereto, will consider that a most excellentinvest- 
ment of a doilarhasbeen made. The Compendium places good 
See the ag es pon success hasbeen 

lemonstrate the sale inthis country and England of ov 
|" Three Hundred Thousand copies.” d ¥ — 

(HON. JAMES A. WESTON, Ex-Governor of New Hampshire, 
In a note to the Publisher says: 

“You will permit me to say thatit far sur, asses anything of the 
kind that has ever come to my notice, and I take pleasure in re+ 
commending it to the attention ofall who desire to learn to write 
rapidly and well. With thisasa guide, and tactand application 
on the part of the learner, a beautiful handwriting may be ac- 
quired ata ky expense." 

aK, $ COMPENDIUM consists of a full series of 
COPY SLIPS, PRINTED INSTRUCTIONS, ORNAMENTAL 
FLOURISHING, L ETTERING, PEN-DRAWING, LADIES" 
| PENMANSHIP, &c., &c. By means of this self-teaching 
| system anyone can acquire arapid and beautiful handwriting 
| odd hours, without ateacher. Itisthe finest serlehofipteanatiee 
| ee and put upin durable and elegantform. PRICE, 
R, for which it will be mailed, prepaid any where. 
You need not take the trouble to goto the Post-Office to geta 
money order or to register your letter, but, as you finish reading 
this, enclose a one dollar bill in your letter and send it at our risk. 
| Address all orders to 








| @ASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, 57 Rose St., Ney Yorks 





“The Fashionable Corset Substitute.’ 


EQUIPOISE 
WAIST For ete 


s 
and Mofiidven. 





DOUBLE THE WEAR OF ANY CORSET. 


Write for a copy of our finely illustrated book on 


SENSIBLE DRESSING 


Which contains a list of merchants who sell the Equi 
poise Waist. If they are not sold in your city, you can 
order from us by mail without extra expense. 





Over the Water to Charlie Dan'l's jined de Saints 
Bye aud b * four hands poles Days (four hands) Our first and last Good-ni Woodman, spare that Tree 
Sarilion unkerque, that once through Tara’s | Oh, carry me back to Old Vine. Wind that shakes the Barley 
ear Heart, we're growing ols ] ris hman’s Heart tothe Ladies | On the Banks of the Beautiful | Within a Mile of Edinboro 
De Banjo am de Instru n time of Avie Blossoms qeetkiing Dew-Drop Schott’ atchman, tell us of the night 
Don't drink, my —* toenight Kee rseshoe over Door en You Wink the Other rye Where the Many Mansions be 
Dashing White Sergeant ' Light in ae Window, The There is Rest for the Wea: 
All of above in_one book of 128 pages, each 10x b mail for cents, stamps or 
silver. Address F. M. TRIFET, 108 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 BEDFORD STREET, BosToN. 








THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPAEDIA. 


eatin revised and brought down to date in Arts, Sciences. History, Biography, and all other departments. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Subscription Department, 753 





New Edition now ready for delivery. 
STATES 
CENSUS of all FOREIGN COUNTRIES up to 1891. 

It is prepared for honest service and careful criticism, and is 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


good Cyclopedia, and we will make it worth your while to dis- 
cover such in your neighborhood and send us their names. 
wish to do * 


Contains UNITED 


CENSUS statistics of 1890; also LATEST 


The Best Ready Reference 


Cyclopzedia 


in the English Language. 





{| We want the name and address of every 
* one, everywhere, who wishes to buy a 


If you 
his, apply at once for our 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR i892 


forms upon which to write the names. 


Serd the Names. We Do the Rest. 
& 755 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. | 
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No day is more animated at the London Zodlogi- | 
cal Gardens than Saturday, when the children | 
appear in full force, marshalled by papas and 
mammas, who are doubtless glad enough to visit | 
the scene of their own early “larks,” but who try | 
to look as if they came only as guides and guar. | 
dians. The little people begin to appear early in 
the forenoon, some of them bringing a lunch: | 
basket, wherein may be found not only their own 
bread and butter, but biscuit and buns for feeding 
the animals. Those who are to take their noonday 
meal in the refreshment room, however, need not 
be destitute of provender for their four-footed 
acquaintances; a bun may always be bought for a 
penny, and biscuit are abundant on many a con 
venient counter. 

First comes the preliminary ramble, and then a | 
skurry back to the fish-house, where at tweive 
o’clock the diving birds are fed. A large glass | 
tank of clear water occupies one end of the room, | 
and into this, precisely at noon, an attendant throws 
a handful of tiny fish, a few of them still living. 
Then the side of an adjoining cage is removed, 
and down plunge the poe yeti seize their prey. 

It must be confessed that their table manners are 
not fine. They literally gobble fish after fish, and 
then hurl themselves about in the water, evidently 
delighted with their bath. 

Another bird, a slender, graceful creature, 
familiarly called a “darter,” is admitted alone to 
the tank, and his motions in eating his fish dinner 
are wonderful to see. He sweeps through the 
water like an arrow, and impaling each fish upon 
his bill, lifts his head, and in some mysterious and 
lightning: like manner, catches the victim and swal- 
lows it. — 

Later in the afternoon the pelicans are fed, in 
the little yard where they strut solemnly all day 
long. A small pond occupies its centre, and into 
this bits of fish are thrown, in search of which the 
birds rush pell-mell, covering the water with a 
confusion of gigantic, waving wings. As the 
attendant approaches to carry out this pleasing 
ceremony, the birds awaken from their drowsy 
calm, and it is a sight not soon to be forgotten, if 
one can watch a stately old pelican lift his win zs, 
and begin an awkward curveting in token of his 
joy. 

In the bear pit, a deep and well-lighted enclosure, 
dwell two bears, who are unwieldy with the fatness 
produced by many buns. They have been so 
persistently fed by visitors that when one looks 
over the railing, his bearship calmly rises, holds 
out two entreating fore-paws, and sits in pleased 
anticipation of a feast. 

He catches bits of bun in bis mouth with the unerr. 





AT THE ZOO. 





/YOU USE, 
\WE MAKE 


| Buy direct from the manufacturer at manufacturers’ 
| prices and save all dealers’ profits. | 


Lace Curtains, 


Send two cents for illustrated catalogue. | 
JOHN WALLIS & CO., 292 Church St., New York. 


«¢Were man but constant, he 
were perfect,”— in the which 
regard Shrewsbury Tomato- | 
ketchup is better than man | 
for it is perfect in its constant | 
Excellence. | 

| 











E. ©. HAZARD & CO., MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK. 


ITCHING HUMORS 


Torturing, disfiguring eczemas, and every species 
of itching, burning, scaly, crusted, and pimply skin 
and scalp diseases, with dry, thin, 
and falling hair, are relieved in 
most cases by & eingle applica- 
tion, and speedily and economi- 
cally cured by the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of Cutt- 
cuRA, the great skin cure, CUTI- 
cura Soap, an exquisite skin | 
purifier and beautifier, and Curi- 
CURA RESOLVENT, greatest of 
humor remedies, when the best 
physicians fail. CoTicuRA REME- 
DIES cure every humor, eruption, 
and disease from pimples to scrofula. Sold every- 
where. PoTreR Dru@ AND CueEo. Corp., Boston. 
4az~ “* How to Cure Skin Diseases” mailed free. 








PLES, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin 
Pl prevented and cured by CuTIcuRA Soap. 


FREE FROM RHEUMATISM. 


\ In one minute the Cuticura 





Anti-Pain Plaster relieves rheu- 
matic, sciatic, hip, kidney, chest, 
and muscular pains and weaknesses, 
The liret and only pain-killing strengthening plaster. 











High in quality. 
Reasonable prices and terms, both wholesale and re- 


Beautiful designs and finish. 


tail. You will do wisely to find out about these goods 
before buying others. “Catalogues free. Address 


GEO. P. BENT, manuracrunee, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





| couteeniieantie aeneamiiaemenmnenl 
Garden says: Novel, USEFUL, tothe point. Orange Judd 


ry,Plum,PRUNE,Peach,Ap’t,Quince,Nut,Or.Trees, Grafts, 
ROBE8—everything. No largerstockinU.8. No BETTER. 
Nocheaper. STARK BROS., 5\st 6t., Louisiana, 
Mo.—Founded 1825; OLDEST. 1000 Acres; LARGEST N 


LAST & BEAR like WHOLE 4 
ROOT Trees; see ‘Fruits sik 


720 gis 


Fruit Trees”’—Free,. Amer. 


Farmer: Ably written; gives trusty INFORMATION. Cai. 
Fruit Grower : Burprising LOW prices! Apple, cn Gratis, \ 











ENCLISH DECORATE 
Dinner Set, No. 45, 112 Pieces. 
Premium with an order of $20.00. 
Or packed and delivered at depot for $9.00 
cash. 





E are IMPORTERS of Tea and Coffee, Chin 

business in Boston (direct with consumers). 

Cash prices Dinner and Tea Sets. Silver- 

Table Linen (our own importation). To those w 
Coffee, Spices and Extracts, we offer premiums. 

for the money invested and get a premium and you get 

you buy Tea and Coffee from your preeer you pay three 

it. In an article pubsished in one of the largest dailies in 

retail grocer showed a profit of 100 per cent. The moral is 

We have been doin 


Gold Band Dinner Set, No. 165, 112 Pieces. 


$12.50. An 


We also carry a large stock and sell at the lowest possible 

















ENCLISH DECORATED | 
Decorated in Five Natural Colors. | 


Premium with an order of $35.00. 
Cash Price packed and delivered at depot, | 
E gant Set. 


a and Crockery, and do the largest Tea and Coffee 





lated Ware, Lamps, also Lace Curtains and 
yho take the time and trouble to get up Clubs for Tea, 
In buying Tea and Coffee from us, you get full value 
goods that are direct from the IMPORTERS, 
or four profits and pay for a premium, but do not get 
this country it was claimed the tea bought from the 
plain, buy from first hands. 


business in Boston for 17 years, and thousands of Companion readers who have been | 


ing skill given by long practice, and will even climb | our customers will testify to our undoubted reliability. We doa business of over $300,000 yearly, and our 
Cash sales of Dinner, Tea, and Toilet Fete, Silverware Lamps, etc., amounted to 865,000 in 


the pole in the centre of the pit, if one will but 

hold a bun over it, suspended from a long stick. 
“But how will he know I want him to climb?” 

said a little girl, who had just been provided with 


“Just hold it near the pole where he can get it,” 
raid an attendant, “and he’ll do the rest. He 
knows as much as we do.” 

So, heavily and with much panting, the awkward 
creature mounts his pole, seizes the bun, and 
descends to munch it in content. 

The crowning joy of all, perhaps, for little visi 
tors, is that of riding the clophanta, which, provided 
with great saddles, large enough for a dozen 
people, take their load. of shrieking, laughing 
children and go lumbering off down the walks, 
waving their trunks this side and that, in the hope 
of receiving a stray titbit from the neighboring 
crowd. 

Later in the day comes one great event, in which 
even the most serious grown person must be inter- 
ested. At half-past four the lions are fed! Long 
before the time, visitors begin to pour into the 
building where, in large cages against the wall, 
lions, tigers and leopards are pacing restlessly up 
and down. 

The creatures themselves need no watches to 
tell them dinner-time is near. 

At the appointed moment a man enters, pushing 
a barrow of bleeding meat, and wheels it past the 
cages to the very end of the room. At the smell 
and sight pandemonium breaks loose. One terrible 
roar, made by many voices in awful concord, fills 
the place. At the last cage the barrow stops, a bar 
is thrown back, and two large pieces of meat 
thrown in. The lion seizes them in his paws, and 
lies contentedly down to gnaw and lick them, with 
the deliberation of a well-fed animal. 


this plummy bribe. | 
| 
| 
| 





So the programme goes on, until one voice after | 


another is silenced, and the barrow is empty. One 


very interesting fact is always to be observed. | 


The animals do not, on receiving their first piece of 
meat, retire to devour it; they wait for the second, 
and then turn away with both held securely in 
their paws. They have evidently learned how 
much to expect, and can count up to that number. 

Indeed, the delights of the Zoo are almost inex- 
haustible to animal-loving children. There is tre 
monkey-house, where those grave, wrinkled, half 
human creatures sit picking fleas from each other 
with an air of funny absorption. There is the 
chimpanzee “Sally,” who will count five for her 
keeper, by passing him the requisite number of 
straws, and who, at request, will eat with her fin- 
gers, as she ‘used to do,” and then with a fork, as 
she does now that she is civilized. “Queer old 
Sally,” as one little boy said, and happy children 
who can see her! 


— a 
A QUESTION OF SANITY. 


A man was brought before a justice in IMlinois 
accused of a criminal offence. The prisoner 
pleaded guilty, but asked the judge to suspend 
sentence until he should have an opportunity to 
prove some mitigating circumstances. The justice 
acceded to the request, and continued the case 
until the next day. 


Tn the meantime the accused secured the services 
of acertain young lawyer, who was the laughing- 
stock of the entire bar. On the following day, 
when the case was called, the attorney arose and 
said, “Your honor, yesterday my clent, while 
laboring under a slight attack of insanity, pleaded 
guilty as charged; we therefore now make a 
motion to strike that plea from the records, and 
enter one of not guilty instead.” 

“Has the prisoner retained you as his counsel?” 
asked the justice. 

“Yes, sir, he retained me this morning, and paid 
me five dollars.” 

“What is the nature of your defence?” 

“I expect to prove that the prisoner has been out 
of his mind until this morning.” 

The judge said nothing, but seemed lost in 
thought, and the young attorney asked in some 
trepidation what was the matter. 

“Oh, nothing in particular,” responded the 
justice, shaking himself together. “I was only 
wondering whether the poor fellow might not be 
suffering from a more violent attack of insanity 
than ever.” 





1391 aside from our Tea and Coffee sales. Our i 
We like to mail it to all who write for it; it costs you noth 


THE LONDON TEA CO., 793 Washington Street, Boston. 


ustrated Price and 


remium List tells the whole story. 
. 


ing and will interest you. 36 pages. 








20 different kinds 
(Be sure and get ours) 


In glass jars, quart, pint and 4 pint cans, 
(Accept no substitutes ) 


| 





Franco-American Food Co, 
(Refuse ail other brauds) 








Franklin St. and West Broadway, N. V, 








Reval 


[he United States Official 
Investigation 


Of Baking Powders, recently made, under authority of 
Congress, by the Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., furnishes the highest authoritative informa- 
tion as to which powder is the best. The Official Report 


Shows the ROYAL to be a 
cream of tartar baking pow- 
der, superior to all others in 
strength and leavening power. 


| 
(Visitors are welcome) | 


Baking 
Powder 





| flowers every day in the year. 





LOVELY FLOWERS)?! Min 
Low Prices. 

Fuller’s Periection Pansies, 10 pkts., assorted, for only 25c.; 12 
pkts. flower seeds, assorted, 25c.; 12 pkts. vegetable seeds, 
assorted, 25c.; 4 rare new plants, 25c.; 2 Grand Manettia vines, 
25c.; 1 Great Spider Lily, an elegant 

m, 25c 12 new Gladioli bulbs, 
With each order for above we 









large bulb which will soon bi 
25c.; 6 large Tuberose bulbs, 25 
will send, free, 1 pkt. of Lovely Margaret Carnation, worth 20c. 
Catalogue sent free, Jd, ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, %. ¥. 





Complexion Powder 
Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing and is never un- 
pleasantly noticeable. The test of time is per- 
haps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s Complexion 
Powder has steadily gained in popularity for 
thirty years. Try it. 

For Sale Everywhere. 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


The Best Practical Art Magazine gives 


Superb Col- 
ored Studies FOR 
nd Pictures including 
Roses, Water-Lilies, Peaches 
and Grapes, Moonlight Ma- 
rine, Landscapes, Dog. Cats 
peering. Swallows, Female 

t 









Portrait shown in three pro 

gressive stages [these pro 
gressive lessons in oils and water-colors™ are a 
special feature for 1892), etc., and 


THREE MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION, 


beginning with any Number. 
In order to secure this most liberal offer [the 
ordinary price for all it mcludes is $2.75) you must 
mention this Y. C. adv., and remit direct to 
Montague Marks, 2 Union Square, New York. 
oy Illustrated Catalogue of over 100 studies free, 
With sample copy and 3 colored plates, 25 cents, 









ASELINE 


- JELLY. - 


An invaluable 
Wounds, Sprains, Rheumatism, Skin Diseases, 


family remedy for Burns, 


Hemorrhoids, Sun Burns, Chilblains, etc. 





Taken internally, will cure Croup, Coughs, 
Colds, Sore Throat, etc. 
Pure Vaseline (2-oz. bottle), . . . « 10 cts. 
Pomade Vaseline (2-o0z. bottle). . . 15 * 
Vaseline Cold Cream, ....+.+. 15 
Vaseline Camphor Ice, ....+.+. 10" 
Vaseline Soap, Unscented, ..... 10 * 
Vaseline Soap, Perfumed, ..... 25 * 
White Vaseline (2-oz. bottle), ... 25 * 
Camphorated Vaseline (2-0z. bottle), 25 * 
25 ct) 


Carbolated Vaseline (2-o0z. bottle), . 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE AT ABOVE PRICES. 


Be careful to accept only the genuine, 
put up and labeled by us, if you wish to 
receive value for your money. If any 
dealer offers you an imitation or sub- 
stitute, decline it. 


DO NOT BE CHEATED. 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Co. 
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“ BEST & GOES FARTHEST.” 
> 

‘ 

‘ : ahr E => COCOA 

: ~~ ; 

‘ 

DELICIOUS. 
: Easily Digested. 
A Made Instantly. 
: oane 
| PERFECTLY PURE 
| Its great success 
has, of course, led 
to many imitations, 
but it is generally 
admitted, and a 
comparison will 
: easily prove that 
7 none equals Van 
Houten’s in delic- 
fousness, and nu- 
tritive qualities, 
The Standard Cocoa of the World. 
: 
A Substitute for Tea & Coffee. $ 
Better for the Nerves and Stomach. 
» Soldin 1-8, 1-4, 1-8 and 1 Ib, Cans. 

, ag If not obtainable from your grocer,enciose ; 
25cts.to either VAN HOUTEN & Zoon, 106 Reade 
St.,New York,or 45 Wabash Ave.,Chicago,and 
a can,containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will 4 
be mailed. Mention this publication. Prepared only @ 
by VAN Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. q 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











EXPENSIVE 


LESSON. 


It is pleasant to succeed in what we undertake, 
but success is sometimes purchased at too higha 
price. A farmer had two very handsome horses, 
of whose excellent qualities he was very proud; 
but unfortunately they had acquired the repre- 
hensible habit of balking, which at times caused 
their good master much annoyance. One warm 
day in August he was driving to town with a load 
of hay. It was not only an unusually large load, 
but the hay was of fine quality, and the farmer 
felt an honest pride in driving through the village 
with it. 


Just as he arrived at the top of the knoll that 
looked down upon the main thoroughfare, a long 
street lined on either side with stores and shops, 
the horses came to a dead standstill and refused to 
move another inch. Neither kind words nor the 
moderate application of the whip had the slightest 
effect, and the farmer was in despair. 

Suddenly a bright thought occurred to him. 
“Well, I guess these horses will change their minds 
in about two minutes,” he said, smiling 

Rolling two large wisps of the dry hay, he placed 
them carefully under the stubborn animals; then 
he made a smaller wisp to serve as a fuse, lighted 
it, and placed it in such a position that the flame 
would soon reach the other wisps. Then he clam- 
bered upon the load again and took the reins, 
chuckling over his plan. 

It succeeded. The horses, feeling the unusual 
and disagreeable heat, stepped forward briskly, 
but only just far enough to escape the effect of the 
flame. Then they stopped again. In vain did their 
master from his lofty perch urge them on, and 
snap his long = ad were motionless. 

The farmer reflected. “It appears to me,” he 
said, a moment or two later, “there’s an awful lot 
of smoke for a mighty little blaze.” But as the 
smoke increased he first wondered, and then slid 
to the ground to investigate. 

The little blaze he had kindled under the horses 
was now exactly under the big load of hay, the 
bottom of which was already burning in fine style. 
Something had to be done. 

Mounting the load with all haste, he seized a 
fork and began to throw the hay in all directions. 
His work, however, soon came to a stop, for the 
horses, feeling the warmth of the second confla- 
gration, started off again, this time in good earnest; 
and the luckless farmer was glad to get to the 
ground as best he could. 

Down the street sped the horses, dragging after 
them, much to their discomfort, the great four- 
wheeled bonfire. The villagers, looking Ny 4 the 
street and seeing the flying animals pursued by the 
enormous ball of flame, fled for their lives. Staid 
old farm-horses, tied to posts along the street, 
broke their halters and clattered down the har 
road. Women screamed and dogs barked; and 
some excited person, under the impression that 
the whole town was afire, rushed for the engine- 
house and rang the bell vigorously. 

Just what would have been the outcome it is 
difficult to tell, had it not been for the fortunate 
fact that the wagon soon became too much burned 
to hold together. The charred wreck dropped in 
the middle of the road, while the horses, still 
dragging one blackened pair of wheels, continued 
their flight several miles farther. 

When, an hour later, they were returned, with 
bloodshot eyes and badly-singed tails, to their 
owner, he gazed upon them with a mingled look of 
sadness and triumph, and exclaimed, “Well, you 
pesky critters, I guess I’ve larned you to balk!” 


<> 
> 





KANSAS “T. C.’S.” 


The “History of the University of Kansas’ 
whispers in the public ear an account of certain 
practical jokes, which from time to time enlivened 
gray scholastic days. At one period a secret soci- 
ety suddenly broke into being. The boys compos- 
ing it wore a badge consisting of the letters “T. 
C.,” at least two inches long, wrought out of new 
tin. No one could guess what the object of the 
society might be, until it became evident that 
turkeys were mysteriously disappearing from 
various localities. 

Thus the matter ran on until, in an unlucky hour, 
the boys raided the poultry-yard of Judge Nelson 
Stephens. Now the judge was not a man to be 
trifled with; he soon detected the rogues and 
resolved forthwith to punish them in his ewn 
peculiar way. 

Without mentioning his discovery outside his 
own family, he politely invited all the “T. C.’s” to 
supper. They were delighted with the invitation 
and accepted it forthwitl 
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The judge received | 


them most cordially, and kept them ina roar with | 


funny stories until supper was announced. Still 
shaking with laughter, the guests were shown into 
the dining-room and assigned their places. 

On the plate of each “T. C.” was a huge turkey! 
The judge begged his guests to help themselvés, 
and went on with his funny stories, as if he were 
accustomed to serve guests with "whole tur keys 
every day in the year. 

The boys were in torture; they could neither eat 
nor listen. The judge, however, too polite to 
notice their embarrassment, simply urged them to 
eat, and kept on with his stories. Thus did he 
“roast” the boys as thoroughly as they had ever 
roasted his turkeys. 

That very night the disconsolate “Turkey -Catch- 
ers” disbanded, and their badges were seen no 
more. 


° 3 


TOO PROUD. 
A person who is trying to “draw out” the 
average individual must expect to meet with many 
an unexpected check. Henry P. Haven, who 
brought about such admirable methods in Sunday- 
school teaching, was one day working with a 
number of teachers over the lesson “The 
Healing of blind Bartimeus.” 


One truth which the leader aimed at developin 
was that no asylums for the blind existed unt 
Christianity had so humanized mankind that it felt 
and worked for the afflicted. 

“What city had Jesus 
Haven. 

“Jericho,” came the answer. 

“As He passed | out from Jericho, who was sitting 
by the wayside?’ 

““ Blind oo the son of Timeus.” 

“For what was he sitting there?” 

“To beg.” 

“Mr. White,” said the superintendent, 
meaning, “why ¥ you think 
and beg 
asylum? 

“Well,” was the unexpected reply, “I suppose 
he had the feeling that he didn’t want to be 
asylum!’ 


of 


visited?” asked Mr. 


with 
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RAZOR SHARP. 


In metal box, containing coarse and fine, enough to 
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STRANGERS IN LONDON. 


Two American gentlemen and their wives were 
in London, says the New York Tribune, and as it 
happened, both couples had letters to Lady M., 
and received cards for a “drum” at her house in 
Cavendish Square. The spacious rooms were full 
of people, but the four Americans saw not one 
familiar face. However, they paired off, Mrs. G. 
with Mr. S., and Mrs. 8. with Mr. G., and so got 
along tolerably well till supper was announced. 
Then as the movement to the dining-room became 
general, the two ladies found themselves uncom. 
fortable. Mrs. S. tells the story. 


Our husbands had strayed off for a respite, and 
we sat side by side on the sofa, with outward 





smiles but inward apprehensions. Just then Lady 
M. sailed up to us, almost hiding the gentleman 
she had in tow. 

“Mrs. G., may I introduce to you Mr. Brown?” 
she said with the awful amiability of the fashion- 
able British matron, and moving aside to allow | 
the gentleman to come forward. To our intense | 
amusement he proved to be Mr. G. himself! | 

While we all stared at each other, not exactly 
knowing how to meet the situation, our gorgeous | 


hostess went on, loftily and graciously: ‘Mr. 
Brown will take you in to supper, Mrs. G.,” and | 
she sailed away happy that she had provided at | 
least one of her stranger guests with an escort. 

We managed to restrain our laughter till Lady | 
M. was at a safe distance. 

“Innocents abroad!” said Mr. G., facetiously 
“but Pil be hanged if I take in my own wi e. 
Come on, Mrs. 8.” 

“But, Jim, you can’t leave me here alone,” said 
his wife, imp joringly 

“Of course not, i I answered. “Hunt up my 
husband, please, Mr. G. We will make up a party, | 
and Fat our supper at all events.” 

I fancy it was through Mr. G., who knew one or 
two men, that the story got about. It caused great 
amusement, and served us a good turn at the same 
time; for after that we were introduced to a lot of 
people, and our evening ended delightfully. 

But poor Mr. G.! He seemed fated to have no 
identity of his own, for a few nights afterward a 
lady whom he happened to take in to dinner told 
him the whole story, and finished up with: 

“What would you have done under the circum- 
stances, Mr. Penfield?” 

“Precisely what I did, madam,” he mae gem 





determined this time at least to assert himself, “‘s 
Tam Mr. G.’ 

The incident was not without its gratifying side, 
after all, for Lady M., who is a great authority in | 
her world, and who heard later of her mistake, | 
announced her flat thus: | 

“Never tell me again that American women lack 
savoir faire ; 1 never saw better breeding. Neither 
of them betrayed the slightest consciousness, but 
simply accepted the situation, showing thereby the | 
most perfect tact and knowledge of the world.” 


ee 
A WORD IN SEASON. } 


An American singer who has made an almost 
world-wide reputation, says that if he were ever 
tempted to consider himself famous, he should 
only need to recall an experience which he had in | 
a Western city one winter, and his self-esteem | 
would instantly receive acheck. He was announced | 
to sing in an oratorio at this place, and his head 
was displayed in the windows of most of the 
stores, as well as on « great many posters in | 
conspicuous spots, scattered over the city. 


While eating an orange one day he swallowed a 
seed, which lodged in his throat in such a way as | 
to be both painful and dangerous. In great haste | 
he went to the nearest physician, who, by the aid 
of an instrument which descended his throat like a 
closed umbrella and came up like an open one, 
speedily removed the seed. 

After the operation the physician scanned his 
patient’s throat with great interest for a few mo- 
ments, and then said, “What is your name, sir?” 

On receiving the desired information, he said, 
“Have you ever studied singing?’ 

“Why, yes, somewhat,” replied the other, much | 
amused. 

“Lately?” persisted the physician. 

an I haven’t studied at all, lately,” said the | 
singer. | 
“Well, ” said the physician, who was a short, 

florid, pompous man, “I think, sir, you are making 
a mistake. I sing a great deal myself, and I’ve 

made a study of it. I don’t want to encourage 
any one unduly, but your throat, sir, is a good one 

for singing; and although it wouldn’t probably 

pay you to give up your business to make music a 
profession, if you could get a chance to study 

under a good teacher, I bdltore, sir, that in time 
and with proper c ultivation your voice would give 
great pleasure to your friends.” 

Pocketing his fee, in exchange for which he gave 
the inwardly convulsed singer a card bearing the 
address of a “first-class teacher” in that city, the 
musical doctor bowed his unknown patient out of 
the door. 

The sequel came two nights later, when the 
singer, who had consented to appear at a “Grand 
Concert,” had the delight of scclng his quondam 
physician, with his eyes almost starting from his 
head, glaring at him from the front seat of the 
crowded hall. 


Se - 
HOW HE SOLD IT. 


An agent for a certain kind of scrubbing soap is 
so well versed in the vulnerable points of house- | 
keepers that he seldom fails to dispose of at least | 
one cake at every door. One day he rang the bell 
at the house of Mrs. Candy, who was a noted | 
housewife, and who answered his ring in person. | 


He understood her characteristics at a glance, and | 
saw that a jocose style would not be successful | 
with her; so he said, with a crestfallen expression, 
as he looked bey ond her into her spotless hall: | 

“My dear madam, I must beg p — for having 
ne vedfessly interrupted you have here a soap 
which is warranted to remove stains from paint, 
carpets, furniture, and—but I see I have come to | 
the wrong house; for there’s not a stain on your 
paint or your hall carpet, and doubtless your furni- 
ture is equally spick and span. So Pli say good 
mor —” 

“Young man,” interposed Mrs. Candy, with a 
slight relaxation of her severe countenance, “you 
may let me have a couple of them cakes. T aint 
sure but they might come in handy some day!” 

She gave one of the cakes to her niece a few 
days later, saying she had bought them of “an 
uncommon civil-spoken youn man, who had too | 
much sense to be wastin’ it in travellin’ round as | 
agent, but had evidently been drove to the business 
by misfortunes.” 
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_ Pants, $3. 00 to $6. 50. NWO OTHER _789 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Using. Prsassscassssaaaaansansy 
Suits, $13. 25 to $26.00. If unable to procure SHANDON BELLS SOAP send 


25c in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 

SPECIAL.—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popula 
Society Waltz)sent FREE to anyone sending uw 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 


The Edgar Nutmeg 
Crater 


is the only Good 
Nutmeg Grater. 
It will not tear your 
fingers or drop the 
ones, and you 
can grate the Nut 
meg to the merest 
shell. Ask your 
dealer for this} 
Grater, or send 25 


Overcoats, $12 to $20. 
CUT AND MADE TO ORDER. 


at this pie delicious 
by igre if ‘= toed 





% All in want of Clothing are requested to send 
for our new Fall and Winter samples with 
measuring blanks and 48-in. linen tape measure 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO., 
299 Washington St., opp. Old South Church, 299 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 








hat {Nog PIO 





The Important Fea 
tures are: Securely 
Locking when Open 
or Closed, and Si 


sents ge § 
multaneously Carry-| | ; cents and we will 
ing the MEETING send one post-paid. Tell Your Neighbor. 


RAILS in Position | THE EDGAR MANUFG. CO., Reading, Mass. | 


and Drawing them 








In paper boxes; enough for two large pies. 
Always ready; e easily 7 oa 


AERA EAREARAAELARAREABEEERAAEREBALRE 





Closely Together. Our Theses for 91 THE ORICIN 

Catalogue mailed report 50 cases of and only Complete and Ne ctectery 

7 Asth , 4 
Free, showing one a > Or then 4 Condensed Mince Meat in the Market. 
ee on nae Mr. Mills has stay- are eliocod with tho alm 6p prodt by toe 
Locks AND Door edcured Eleven Years! Mr. Sawyer has stayed <. larity of the New En land, y 
BOLTs. cured Seven Years! Others have stayed cured q Pope arity of the & 
. Do not be deceived but always insist on 


from Four toSix Years. These patients testif, 
from personal experience that Asthma and ier $ the New England Brand. The best made. 


y Fever can be cured to stay cured. Folders Nos. i, SOLD | BY AL 1 GROCERS, 
2. and 3, give re- - from 185 ivuwy VevvuveTy 
other —- CURED T their — The TYPEWRITER , 
. y “ 





buuecuuueuuuueeuuuueuuuuuuuuuUUEUTCE 


— 8, many of whose cases are a - remark 
" " able than those given in the Theses. e receive 
ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF hundreds of similar reports. Theses. Folders, Ex 


| 
amination Papers, and full intoemation sent free } Dollar 
on application. Mention this paper. We will be 
glad to examine the case of any sufferer, and ren- 
der, without 
LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much sonnet roe Png &. | BY ee 
to the Ladies, especially considered. its curability. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS | P.HAROLD HAYES,M.D., Buffalo, N.Y. 3 | 
IN THE COUNTY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. | 

















This Typewriter has an automatic feed and aself-inking 


type wheel, uses copying ink, will accommodate the largest 
oo letter paper, and possesses many of the features ofa 


zher cost machine. It will write a neat letter. with con 





RoOoT’s On receipt of l5ce. I will one [evabineneed and for addressing envelopes, » ise spec’ ~ 
0st - paid, this three - shelf weofal. lt is a great educator for ‘the young, teaching spe 

HOUSEHOLD* Firacket 1 Design size 13x21, over | 128, Composition and punctuation, besides being very amus 

300 new and beautiful miniature ing and fascinating. 48 page C atalogue FREE or sent with 

REPAIRING OUTFIT’ designs for scroll sawing, and| %® Typewriter by express for $1.00: by mail Ibe, extra. 

my 40-page illustrated ¢ ‘atalogue Size, 3x4x9 inch. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Agts. wanted. 

This consists of the rs ROBT. H. iNGERSOLL & BRO. 65 CORTLANDT ST. N, Y. CITY. 






of Scroll Saws, Lathes, Fancy 
Woods, Mechanics’ Tools, Small 

ks, Fancy Hinges, etc., or 
send 6 cents for Catalogue and 
Miniature Designs. 

A. H. POMEROY, 
Division C, 
216-220 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


tools and materials 
shown in the cut, Iten- 
ables one to do his own 
half-soling, rubber, boot, 
shoe, and harness repair- 
ing. No pegs needed— 
simply wire clinch nails. 
Saves time, trouble, wet 
aaR exp: vexation, and 

nse. Any boy | CHICAGO’S TEMPERANCE SUBURB 


PRES] sak’ 
PRES sak use it. Se is like 


aa waned. "tho Ghote Town of be A fe Vv gc Y z Year old 











outfit, mente boxed, City Limits, Population, 4, 000, 

20 Ibs., only $2.00, ‘ yay A there, Schore oom 
Send for circular Crossing of three trunk lines, Suburban ¢ = 
Invest r money within the limits (controlled 
TS B00T BROS., Medina, 0. only by HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION), where 
SEWE ks 14 feet below the surface insure good drainage; 


where WATER WORK pure artesian water; | 

RET SAW where on bye LiGHY PLANE > oe ee light to 
stre to homes at a here an | 

ELECTRIO. RAILWAY comments a A dis 

tricts with the residence portion ; where there are 16,000 

or 5 shade trees planted on 73 miles of streets; where there 


“Li YO d33M NSYOTIHD 
Weal) Se aiqejejeg Se jsoully 






are miles of sidew: —~ ong 4 improved boulev: — 
d k system; where families can enjoy a quie 
PLANED READY FOR USE. foms away from | the evils of intemperan co and gamb- 
- 7 . » rr ’ 
| Books of Designs. Send stamp for Catalogue. 7S . No By a aS theca oo od $175 Ooand 


5 00, Tr = 

CABINET WOODS and VENEERS. fourth ge. insngee! satan aymente’ Lots 

ily i value. ew jocks just subdivide 

THE E. D. ALBRO CO., Gat dene holga are Wi For maps, plats. ete, 
(Mills, Cincinnati, O.] | gatte'S19, The “Rookery,” CHICAGO, ILL. 





196-200 Lewis St., foot E. 6th St., New York, U. S. A. 


H. T. BARTLETT, Mgr. F. W. Hornerxanp, Ass’t Mer. | 
Fhasrens BRANCH. 


A Great Family Convenience. 


LOVELL 


Improved Process y DIAMOND - ~-sehacanay —-shechaggr-gpimmennion: 
Liquid Family Glue wise) CYCLES. PURE Cop LIVER Dit 


The finest, clearest, strongest 
glue in the world. Securely SIX STYLES. WITH PHOSPHATES. 
PRA ST 


— . ——— = 
Mothers Should Give their 1 ~ ccc 








a =mends Wood, Leather, Marble, ALL | Sttictly High Grade in Every Particular. 
rar Te) VED nil ie China, Glass, Bric -i-Brac, Furni- No Better Mackines Made at Any Price. 
ture, ete., etc. Always ready, OR D'4MOND FRAME, Steel Drop Preserve the children’s golden moments, 


easily apptes, a brush with 


ie PROCESS Ol every package. Put up in our 
Patent Tin Cans. Send 25 


FAMILY GLUE cents in cash, postal note or 


Guard well their precious lives, 
And * you’d have them strong and healthy 
Have WILBOR’S COMPOUND always ready. 


sure as you value thetr health, to get the genuine 





Forgings, Steel Tubing. Ad- 
justable Ball Bearings to all run- 
ning parts. Finest material money 
can buy. Enamel and nickel. 





stamps and receive a can by re 


288, . | ~ apeunceaigienenalpaad “WILBOR’S,” It assimilates with the tood, increases 
turn mail. Address, d Ge. in stamps for our 100-page ILLUSTRATED the flesh and appetite, restores energy to mind'and body, 
The Improved Process Glue Co aoe E of Guns, Rifies, Revolvers, Bicycles, ete throws off Scrofulous Humors, cures Coughs, Con- 

™ trom 





: ia, La, 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO.., Boston. Mass. eh eae Wasting Diacawes, banufactured only 
Be WILBOR, Chemist, Boston, Mass, 


<@>BETTER than GOLO<<=> 


50 Central St., Boston, 
or % Chambers St., New York, | 








ohare re janet A 4 A ~ ted «Murray Suggice food or equal in value to Got at ond thet at Ese tn fact that there ee seouse .? 4 
r ° 
gold it iT thoy ki sow that ther ree enone Sarneee: ert po Ahh ee STE... eir urra juggies and Hervess for their va. ~j 





MURRAYS55. SSBUGGIES # 85.25 SHARNESS 


are known the world over and are justly 
recognized as the BEST and CHEAPEST ~ 
Vehicles and Harness on the market. We = 
sell direct to the consumer at prices be-. 
yond competition and belong to neither 
the Buggy or Harness Pool or Trust. 
















Do you wish to purchase a Buggy or 
Harness this year? If so, and you want 
4 value received for your money and some- 
thing BETTER THAN GOLD, there is but 
one make to buy and that is the celebrated 
“MURRAY.” 


Many Firms Make Big Claims, yd \ or ye oe, with any “Carriage or panned yum 

bi t! 
BUT WE PROVE OUR WORDS BY DEEDS io SS a ee eee: 
AND W7ILI WA GcHhR for the “ MURRAY” Buggies and Harness for the time our goode 


have been on the market, than any one Factory ip the World 


Write for our large 11 Catal » containing full descriptiod and prices of our“ MUBBAY” 
Vehicles and Harness. We will mail it to you FREE. Address all letters to 


THE WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


MURRAY BUILDING. 











eee ate THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


JANUARY 7, 1892. 











| deep. Thermometers are lowered into the well, 
| which, fortunately for science, is perfectly dry, 
;and the temperature is thus taken at various 
depths. 

At the depth of 1350 feet the temperature is 68.75°; 

| at 2375 feet it 79.2°; at 3375 feet it is 92.1°; at 4875 
feet it is 108.4°, and at 4462 feet it is 110.2°. 

It will be observed that the temperature goes on 
increasing faster and faster the deeper the well 
gets. For instance, the increase in the thousand 
feet of descent from 2375 feet to 3375 feet is about 
13°, while the increase in the thousand feet from 





<-o- 


The Youth's Compa nion — an illustrated bya! | 33875 feet to 4375 feet is more than 16°. 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.45 | _ a eect ag tae Se aiaail 
a year, payment in advance. hould go on increasing in a similar progre ion, a 
Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- | depth would soon be reached where every solid 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All| substance would be melted. 
Possibly if the driving of the well were con- 


additional pages over eight—which is the number 
the Publishers. 5 Sees such a place would be found; but that 
| 


given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ ; 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. exists everywhere under the earth’s crust, because 
Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, | deep wells have been driven in other parts of the 
» » ost- % , s 
am a Draft BPA tn ee Rat | world which show different rates of increase in 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money | the heat. The indication is that there is a particu- 
= Si ads dhalelnel isdecr larly hot spot in the earth under Wheeling. 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 
Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect themrat‘any Money-Order Post- 





WHAT A CHANCE! 
A clever teacher who has the power of calling 
rigi y 2 ils say she s ( 
need it lee or aan, te mania comaos bo out originality in her pupils says that she should 


recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers | certainly have no time for the use of text-books if 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own | she attempted to answer all the startling questions 
isk. 


Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the | asked her in the class. One day the attraction of 
‘receipt ot money by us.before the date opposite | gravitation was under discussion, and Charley 
Pama YOUF SUDSC? pene ie Tihd comboakeneet what | Beale volunteered the opinion that he “didn’t see 

bs . r 4 ¥ : = * . 2g, @ * wre »”? 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers | #"Y need of it, anyway. 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber eee 
his paper stopped. All areeeaee yee - paid. . articular use in having the earth ‘attract things. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to ais | Now. when the apple fell and made Newton think 
books unless your Post-office address is given. | gut the reason—why, that apple might pa as well 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which have stayed where it was till somebody gathered 

A “ | 9 99 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on it 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


“You play ball, don’t you?” asked the teacher. 

“Yes’m.” 

“Suppose you hit the ball very high, what 
happens?” 

“It falls.” 

“But if there were no attraction toward the earth, 
| it wouldn’t fall. Don’t you think that might prove 
inconvenient?” 

Charley did not answer immediately. His eyes 
were bright with the light of a new idea. 

“My!” he broke forth, involuntarily. “What a 
chance for a home run!” 





For the Companion. 


COMPLICATIONS OF INFLUENZA. 


The grippe or influenza itself is not particularly 
dangerous, according to a writer in the London | 
Lancet, but its complications are serious, and its 
sequels are of a peculiarly low and depressing 
type. The attack is commonly very sudden. The 
first symptoms are a chill, nausea, and a feeling of 
general iilness, followed quickly by severe and 
persistent headache, break-bone pains in the limbs 
and trunk, fever, and great prostration. 

A violent paroxysmal, irrepressible and harsh | 
cough with soreness in the chest, is common. 





HEROISM IN PLAIN DRESS. 


At one moment in the battle of Waterloo Wel- 
lington was left alone, his aides-de-camp having 
all been sent with messages to different parts of 


and looked around anxiously, when a gentleman 
in plain clothes rode up to him, saying, “Can I be 
of any use, sir?” 

Wellington, looking him over, said, “Yes. Take 
. ; this note to the commanding officer over there,” 
yza—r a: > se—may ay n he ’ 
Cory aa. running at the nose—may or may ot — to a part of the field where the battle was 
attend it. When the disease is uncomplicated, the | hot and fierce. The gentleman at once galloped 
worst is over by the third day, and the fever by | off, rode through the thick of the fight, and deliv- 
the fourth or fifth, though the debility may con- | ¢red the note. : 
ie asheor aa K y After the battle the Duke made long and anxious 
tinue for weeks or months. inquiry, but he never found out to whom he was 

The most serious complication of the disease is | indebted for that special service. 
acute bronchitis. This may appear early or late. | eg PM said he, in oe the yo on 
The sathing becomes rapid and difficult. A | Lord Shaftesbury, “one of the most gallant 
The breathing becomes rapid a i att “ | deeds that ever came under my notice, for the 
spasmodic cough is almost constant. The expec- | gentleman who did it could have had no prospect 
torations are glairy and tenacious. With all this | of reward of honor.” 

. ¥ > 2@ reg: Shake sare’ . r 

there is the peculiar prostration of the grippe. The deed recalls Shakespeare’s eulogy on 

A more common complication is pneumonia, of 
which there are three varieties—croupous, conges- 
tive and broncho-pneumonia. Although these 
complications are dangerous, yet recovery is the 


rule under prompt and careful treatment. CHARITABLE BIRDS. 


A third complication of the grippe is connected A Maine gentleman says that a pair of robins 
with the heart. If patients sit up, they become | had their nest on a fence near his house, while a 
faint. Some die of simple failure of the heart; pair of cat-birds had built in a bush near by. The 
others are saved from death only by careful atten- | two pairs hatched out their young at about the 
tion on the part of the nurse. After the grippe | same time, and all went well for several days. 
has passed off, a tendency to faintness and | phen the cat-birds were seen no more; probably 
neuralgic pains may remain for weeks or months. | they had been shot. 

ar @ licati , » j jarr an ¥- 

Another ee shows teelt im = diarrhea ; | The young cat-birds were evidently starving. 
still another affects the nervous system, and is | When the robins came with a worm or other bit of 
characterized by pains in the head or elsewhere, | food for their young, they always alighted on the 
or by weakness in certain parts of the body, such | top rail of the fence before hopping down to the 
ia Vadim los sain nest, and every time this happened the cat-birds 
as the ba pasboy dice aa, opened their mouths, thrust up their heads, and 

As to treatment, the doctor must decide in view | made a great outery. 
of all the symptoms. But the patient should in ‘ mage * was poms Sat Re ‘ were 
SP OME es i ee To. keep 1 js | feeding the hungry orphans. Every night, too, 
oyeny Cees take to his bed. To keep about is| white one of the robina covered their own young, 
exceedingly dangerous, especially as exposing the | jts mate performed the same service for the cat. 
patient to the above complications. bird fledglings. 

In this Way both broods were reared, the cat- 
birds growing up as strong and lively as though 
they had been cared for throughout by their own 
parents. 


The constant service of the antique world, 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed ! 
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WITHIN THE EARTH. 


What is inside the earth? Metals, the materials 


of rocks—about the same things, in short, that we FREDDY’S PRAYER. 


find on its surface, except plants and animals. But| Freddy is the little son of one of the best minis- 
in what condition are those minerals that lie deep | ters in New England. One day, while he was out 
in the earth, clear down to its very centre? In| walking, he saw for the first time in his life an 
what proportions do they exist? Has our planet | intoxicated man, reeling from one side ot the 
a metallic core, where iron and silver and gold | payement to the other. 


abound in marvellous profusion? 2 . 
. : or a , = . P - = sate iel = Freddy’s nurse hurried him by, while the little 
s the earth simply encased in a solidified crust, | poy gazed after the man with tears in his blue 
underneath which is an ocean, a globular ocean, | eyes, he was so shocked and distressed at the sad 
of molten matter, or are there only fiery lakes of | ® - oa asked a aco peg q re ome > 
ENE ao Me see ial co whije | Which his nurse answered as well as she was able; 
melted rock that supply volcanoes with lava, while but after she told him that men who were other. 
the great mass of the globe is solid to the core? wise very good sometimes drank too much liquor, 
These are some of the interesting questions that “ee 8 — hi . hes te 
men have asked about the world rhose ne at night his mother, who knew nothing of 
hey dwell. Most of the — ees whees surface what her little boy had seen on his afternoon’s 
they dwell. Most o rem remain still without | walk, was greatly astonished when he added this 
any decisive answer. It is no longer generally | petition to his usual evening prayer: 
believed, as it once was, that the central parts of | , “Dear Lord, please don’t let papa ever get 


> 
the globe are wholly composed of melted rock, drunk! 


but just what the condition of things is there 
MINE AND THINE. 


nobody knows. 

The great difficulty is that we cannot dig deep “What queer notions you do get up!” said one 
enough to find out, for the deepest mines and | unsympathetic member of the family to another. 
artesian wells are, after all, but insignificant | “Notions, indeed!” said the person addressed. “I 
punctures in the outer rind of the globe. don’t come out with half the number of startling 

One fact does seem to be established: The deeper | propositions that you do.” “Oh, well,” was the 
you go the warmer it gets. An important contri. | serious reply, “mine are ideas.” 
bution to our knowledge on this subject comes} «fjow many people there are in the world with 
from the deep well that is being driven at Wheeling | ridiculous hobbies,” said a gentleman to a fellow- 
in West Virginia. The facts ascertained there preene whom he was trying to become 
were the subject of a report to the American “I know it,” said the other, “and how they do 
Association for the Advancement of Science at its try to thrust them on the public! I’ve laughed 
session last August. about it again and again.” 

The well, which is a little less than five inches in | _ “So have I. Now, for example, there's that sun 


, ‘ spot man —” 
diameter, is now about forty.tive hundred feet | “M’eXeuse ine. Science is never ridiculous. Jam 





deep, and it is hoped to make it at least a mile | the sun-spot man.” 


If the heat | 


would not prove that the same condition of things | 


“It seems to me,” said Charley, “there’s no | 


the field. He was sorely in need of a messenger, | 


For all purposes of a pain-reliever, for botb in- 
| ternal and external use, ‘““Brown’s Household Panacea” 
| is highly recommended. Price. 25 cents. (Adv. 


ac STUDY A thorough and practical 
| * Business College course 





given by Mail, at Student’s Home, by 

an old, reliable school. No experiment. 7 

Years’ Success. Low rates and perfect satisfaction. 
All ages and both sexes taught. It will pay to inves 
| tigate. Write for Catalogue and free Trial Lesson. 
Bryaat & Stratton, 46; Mary St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


| 
| RARE AND UNIQUE PLANTS. 
! 
| 








To extend our list of customers, 
we are practically giving away 


with our elegant illustrated cat 
alogue of Tropical Plants, these 
will be sent to any one, securely 
boxed and poet for wan} 60c. 
Our special collections of plants 
have become very popular, and 
we trust that this one will meet 

with the same general favor. 
Don’t fail to get our catalogue, 
and note prices before buying 

| elsewhere. The American Exotic Nurseries, 
. D. Hoyt, Manager, Seven Oaks, Viorida. 





Buffalo Lithia Water 





| FREE ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 
32 PACES, 

giving particulars of some of the re- 

markable cures resulting from the use of 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
Bright’s Disease, 
Rheumatism, Gout, 


‘Stone in the Bladder, etc. 








This Illustrated Pamphlet is issued 
at the Springs, and will be sent free to 
|all readers who are themselves, or who 
|have friends subject to above or kin- 
| dred troubles, and who will write men- 
tioning Companion and enclose stamp 
| for postage. 


T. F. GOODE 


| Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
‘BUY THE BEST. 


SEELY’S 


Flavoring 
Extracts. 


VANILLA, LEMON, 
and Assorted Flavors. 
Tf ruin your Cake, Ice 
crm and astry by us 
ng poor extracts. 
hove stood the test 18 
29 years. 


(Personal, ) 








Ask your grocer forthem. 
Sample Lf mail on receipt 
of 25 cents. 


SEELY MFG. C0., Detroit, Mich. 


COAS 


MADE BY THE “DUTCH PROCESS” 


are “ Treated with Carbonate of Soda, Magnesia, 
Potash or Bicarbonate of Soda.” 


To partially supply the loss of 
natural flavor and color caused by 
this treatment, fragrant gums and 
dyes are used. 


Dr. SIDNEY RINGER, Professor of Medicine at 
University College, London, and Physician to the 
College Hospital, perhaps the greatest English 
authority on the action of drugs, states in his 
“Handbook of Therapeutics” that “The sustained 
administration of alkalies and their carbonates 
renders the blood, it is said, poorer in solids and 
in red corpuscles, and impairs the nutrition of the 
body.” Of ammonia, carbonate of ammonia, and 
spirits of ammonia, he says: ‘These preparations 
have many properties in common with the alka- 
line, potash, and soda group. They possess a 
strong alkaline reaction, are freely soluble in 
water, have a high wae or and dissolve 
the animal textures. . . . If administered too 
long, they excite catarrh of the stomach and 
intestines.” 


For more than One Hundred Years 
the house of Waiter Baker & Co. 
have made their Cocoa Preparations 





ABSOLUTELY PURE, using no 
PATENT PROCESS, ALKALIES or 
DYES. 


a beautiful collection of Six | 
Ferns, Palms and Bulbs ; together | 


Marshall’s Snuff 
For Curing a Cold in the Head “Mrats ic equal. 
Immediate relief is guaranteed from all catarrhal troub 
les. It is sold by all ——— and more being used to-day 
than ever. 60 years is a long period of usefulness for any 
remedy to stand the test with a discriminating public. 


You 


Can 
| Have 


no idea how comfortable, convenient and serviceable 


THE ALFRED DOLCE FELT SLIPPERS 
are, until you have tried a pair yourself. They are 
warm, strong, and will wear longer than leather 
} slippers. We will send a pair of the slippers shown by 
cut in this advertisement to any address, prepaid, for 


first quality (black): Ladies’ sizes, -50; 
Men’s sizes, $1.75. Second quality (dark 
ray), just as durable: Ladies’, $1.25; Men’s, 
1.56. Catalogue and Price List sent on 
application. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., Sole Agents, 
44 East 14th St., Union Square, New York. 











| Extract of Beef 
and FLUID BEEF. 


The merits of our goods are univer- 
sally acknowledged. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LIBBY, McNEIL & LIBBY, 
| Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


| 9 
Pears 

| Soap 
Which would you rather have, 


if you could have your choice, 
transparent skin or perfect feat- 





ures ? 

All the world would choose 
one way; and you can have it 
measurably. 

If you use Pears’ Soap and 
live wholesomely otherwise, you 
will have the best complexion 
Nature has for you. 

All sorts of stores sell it, es- 
pecially druggists; all sorts of 
people use it. 
Waterproof. 
The Boston 
Creedmoor 


$9.75 / 











A solid leather, heavy double sole and tap, Milwaukee 
Oil Grain Creedmoor, russet leather-lined, standard 
screw fastened, made on a broad, generous last. 

SEND exact length of your foot and 
50 cents extra for postage. 


| CHAS. A. MARTIN & CO., Box 2486, Boston, Mass. 








DORCHESTER, MASS. 





- HORSE-OW NERS. 
Cold-Rolled and Clipped Nails nil Dangerous @> _ 





Take No Other! 
PUTNAM NAIL CO., 





See “Fairy and Thorn” 


The Putnam Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed Horse Nail 


alone is Safe. gp@pewwweree— BF NOT DECEIVED! 


Insist on Its Use! 


Samples from the 
Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


vin July 4, 1891, Number. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. _ 
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Every Woman is an Unbeliever. 
’ . to begin with, 
She can’t believe, °.. Bearing 
can do so much. She hears that everybody 
is using it; finally she tries it. It does all 
she’s heard of; it saves all that she’s been 
told. She takes comfort in using it. But 


WA_ : 
’~ She can’t believe 2 8° mu 


can be done 


L————~ 
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safely. She consults those 
who have used it for years. She finds 
that Pearline has been tested and 
proved in a hundred ways; that it’s harm- 
less to hands or fabric ; that it’s as safe 
as good soap. Then 


She can’t believe oo. “Gia wih. 


out it. She has less to do, she gets 
a more done—and it’s all done better. 










{ 
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DN Her 


a) I 
¢’ —_ clothes last longer—they’re not rubbed 
= to pieces. Her housework is easy; her 


<_ 
5 time is her own. She believes in Pearline, 
"7~/ and tells her friends about it—(that’s the 
<. most effective kind of advertising). 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘ this 

is as good as” or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 

Pearline is never peddled, if your grocer sends you an 
316 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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Beware 


imitation, be honest—send zt back. 
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No More Round Shoulders. 
KNICKERBOCKER 
SHOULDER-BRACE 


and Suspender Combined. 


Expands the chest; pre- 
vents Round Shoulders. A 
pr oe Skirt-Supporter for 

adies. No harness—simple 
—unlike all others. All sizes 
for Men, Women, Boys 
and Girls. Cheapest and 
only reliable Shoulder- 
Brace Easily adjusted and worn with comfort. 


It isa Combined Shoulder-Brace and Sus- 
ender, It provides new and improved suspeuders 
or men’s pants, and supporters for ladies’ undersxirts, 
which do the double duty of holding up and bracing up. 
an Sold by Druggists and General Stores, or sent, post- 

ABO! KER DR aid, on receipt of $1 per pair, plain, or $1.50 silk- 
n aie aced. Send chest measure around the body. Address 


KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., Easton, Pa. N. A. JOHNSON, President. 



























is a matter of choice. You 
get the luck if you get the 
right seeds. Ours are all 
lucky seeds, just because 
we trust nothing to luck. 
We are always trying, test- 
ing. proving, so that we can 
sell you only seeds that will 
grow, and only the varieties 
that it PAYS to grow. 


Would you like a list with all the “unlucky seeds’’ left out? That’s 
our MONEY GROWER’S MANUAL,—the cream of fruit and flower seeds. 
Many valuable novelties,—but all TESTED. It is FREE, if you send two 2c. 
stamps for postage, and mention The Youth’s Companion. 


JOHNSON & STOKES 217 and 219 MARKET sT. 






















UT YOUR MONEY 
athe ae: 


GROUND. 


This is the beginning of every man’s -arden. By investing in 
Vaughan’s Seeds you start right. Our book “ Garpeninc 
si, ILLUsTRATED” for 1892 contains 100 pages handsomely 
. printed with accurate photo-engravings and colored plates. 
_|lt is a Mirror of American Horticulture 
ees to date and shows the recent attainmentsof this art, side 

KB by side with the good old plants of our fathers’ gardens. 
The descriptions, plain and reasonable, will commend 
themselves to lovers of good gardening, and the 
catalogue embraces so fully this subject that we say 
ex IT TELLS tHe WHOLE STORY 

for the Garden, Lawn and Farm and represents 
= one of the most complete assortments of garden 


=> supplies in the world. For 24c. (12-2c. stamps) 
wemailwiththis catalogue, one bulb ‘Amaryilis, 
the scarlet Mexican Lily and one packet ci our 
famous ‘*‘ Chicago Parks” Pansy Seed. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE. wWistinstossuen CHICAGO. 

































You Can Get a New 


P| A N () and Save 
5 Money 


We can prove this to you if you will 
write to us for our new Piano Cata- 
logue. The fest in existence. 


IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING. 


We send it free to any address. It 
fully explains our plan of 


EASY PAYMENTS. 
WRITE TO-DAY, DON’T DELAY. 


Old peer ag WASHINCTON, 
and Reliable. ew Jersey. 
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Pianos and Organs delivered FREE on test .— 
trial no matter where you live. 


CORNISH Co., 
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Have You Seen 


The Latest Fashions in P ans ies ? " 


Probably not, for the remarkable improvements are very recent and several are now 
offered for the first time, while new strains of the past few years have been perfected. +4 

Pansies are doubtless the most popular of all flowers raised from seed, and in order 44 
to give a new impetus to their culture, by acquainting all with the wondrous beauty of ¥ 
the LATEST NOVELTIES, we have decided to make the following $ 


Special Offer 5. 2 5 Cts 


we will mail one packet 








For 1892, only. e cach of all the following: 

PEACOCK PANSY. A grand fancy flow- 
er, petals edged with a thin white line, within 
which is a space of purplish crimson, passing+ 
into a rich central blotch of deep blue shading 
to black. The coloring is trudy delicious. 

ROSY MORN PANSY. his isa really 
beautiful rosy red color with a distinct white 
edge around each petal, while the three lower 3 

etals are blotched with a deep purplish red 
“he flowers are of perfect form and good size. 

BURPEE’S DEFIANCE GIANT FAN. 
CY PANSIES. ‘the flowers measure from] 
two-and-one-half to four inches across; the} 
ground colors are of all shades and they are 
both three-spotted and five-spotted, distinctly = 
marked with the large blotches. 

RB Wi chavea beautiful plate, painted in 
nine colors, of the three distinct new Pansies 
named above, which we will mail enclosed © 
flat with our FARM ANNUAL for 1892. 

IMPROVED GIANT TRIMARDEAU. 
Greatly improved inthe enormous size of flow- 
ers, fine form, and increased variety of colors. 

IMPERIAL GERMAN, Splendid Mxd. ‘ 
Seed of over fifty colors, saved from the finest \ \ " 
flowers by the German specialist, whose gardens : A Uh du 
we repeatedly inspected during the past Summer, Y < Ste— 

ALL FIVE of the above grand Novelties in PANSIES, one packet of each 
with instructions how to raise the largest Pansies, will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 cts., or five complete Collections for $1.00. No such offer was ever 
made before, and we hope to greatly extend the culture of Pansies by thus popularizing 
the finest strains of this beautiful flower. Will you not take this opportunity of } 
becoming acquainted with their wondrous beauty? Our word for it, you cannot invest 
twenty-five cents in any other seeds that will give such satisfaction and delight, +4 


ORDER NOW, and ask for Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1892, 4 


the most complete Seed Catalogue of the year. With honest descriptions, truthful illus- 4 
trations, and colored plates painted from nature, it tells all about the BEST SEEDS, 












“> —“o, 





(¥% including Rare Novelties in Vegetables and Flowers, which cannot be had elsewhere. ff 


)W. Atlee Burpee & Co., phiiadeiphia’ Pa. 
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$1.50 NOVELTY ELECTRIC ENGINE. $1.50 
Everybody wants one. A novel toy for the boy; a workine engine for the 


youth ; an explained battery and motor for the aspiring student ; a scientific 
explanation of electric principles for the electrician. A complete battery 
(dry) and working electric motor, both fully explained in 24-page book with 


detailed drawings. 

No acid, no fire, no danger. To start up, “Pour two teaspoonfuls of 
water on each packet, replace cover.” Each charge runs engine 2 to 5 hours. 
Will run Damibers of different toys. Highly entertaining in company. 
Motor and battery with spiral disc to fit on shaft, pulley, Book, and 6 
battery oa. complete, $1.50. Engine prepaid to any past of the U. 8., 40 
cts. extra. Discount for quantity. k alone, 25 cts. ention COMPANION, 
BELECTRO-NOVELTY CO., 9 Kuapp Street, Boston, Mass, 
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COLUMBIAS were the first Bicycles to 
duction they have stood the tests 

van in the progress of bicycle building, and 


THE CENTURY COLUMBIA. 


Our new Safety for 1892, brought out in response to the 
demand for a lighter machine, is the ** Century Columbia,”’ 
a light-weight, pneumatic-tired Safety. In it the high standard 
of all our work has been rigidly adhered to, and the lessened 
weight does not mean loss of strength. It has the double dia- 
mond frame, and is fitted with the Columbia pneumatic tires, 
2, and 13¢ inches in diameter. It has continuous front forks, 
the new direct action brake, loop seat rod, Kirkpatrick saddle, 
and Elliott self-oiling chain. Size of wheels, 28 and 30 inches. 

As a light road racer it is fitted with L seat rod, “ scorcher ” 
saddle, and rat-trap pedals; while, if desired, the brake and 
connections may be removed. It is geared to 56, and weighs 43 
pounds; stripped for racing, 38 pounds. Price, $150.00. 


COLUMBIA LIGHT ROADSTER SAFETY. 


This is practically the same as the machine brought out by 
us a year ago, and which had such a splendid sale. Although 
the main design’remains unchanged, yet it has been improved in 
minor, though important, points, and is offered as the best ma- 
chine for all-around use. 

It has the celebrated double diamond frame, new direct 
action brake, the loop seat rod, Elliott self-oiling chain, as well 
as other distinctive Columbia features, and is fitted with cushion 
or solid tires. Price, $135.00. 





be generally known in this country, and in all the fourteen years since their intro- 
of the severest wear and tear in all possible actual uses, have ever been in the 
are to-day acknowledged to be the Aiighest Grade Bicycles in the world. 


eee s?d 
COLUMBIA LADIES’ SAFETY. 


The beneficial exercise afforded by cycling, and the facilities 
presented by a bicycle especially adapted: for ladies’ use, have 
led to a very great increase in their adoption by the gentler sex. 

The design for 1892 is practically the same as that of the 
machine which has met with such a flattering reception in the 
year just closed, but, like the gentlemen’s Safety, it has been 
noticeably improved at several points. It has the double loop 
frame, ball bearing head, new direct action brake, loop seat rod, 
Elliott self-oiling chain, ample dress-guards, cushion or solid tires, 
and is offered as the handsomest and finest ladies’ bicycle made. 
Price, $135.00. 


OUR HIGH WHEELS. 


We wish to call especial attention to these standard bicycles 
of the highest grade — Columbia Light Roadster, Expert 
Columbia, and Volunteer Columbia—each having an 
established reputation. 


SPECIAL TERMS. 


We have decided to make a special offer on the Expert 
and Volunteer, which will be of great interest to boys and young 
men, students, clerks, and mechanics. By this offer, any one 
will be enabled to obtain a bicycle on very easy terms.. Write 
for full particulars. 


AN ART CALENDAR. 


The above illustration is a fac-simile of our wall calendar, 
which is a gravure-etching from a handsome oil painting by 
Copeland, and a desirable and interesting souvenir for every 
devotee of the wheel. Size, 11x 14; sent, postpaid, for 15 cents. 


COLUMBIA DAILY CALENDAR. 


This Memorandum Calendar, now in its seventh year, 
is too well known to need comment. It has been much im- 
proved in form, and is mounted on a sheet metal stand, finished 
in ivory black. It is eagerly looked for asa desk necessity by 
thousands. Sent, postpaid, for 20 cents. 


CATALOGUE FOR 18902. 


Our new Catalogue is the finest bicycle catalogue ever 
issued, beautifully illustrated and handsomely printed. Free on 
application to the nearest agent, or sent by mail on receipt of 
two two-cent stamps. 


NEW HEADQUARTERS. 


The building shown in the centre of the illustration is our 
new store, built and owned by us for our own use, and a cordial 
invitation is extended to all friends to visit us in this new home. 


POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


12 Warren Street, New York. 


221 


291 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Factory, Hartford, Conn. 


COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON. 
eoccccccooccoooosoooooccee® 
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